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ABSTRACT - 

- This h4^hdbook was written for all parents and staff 

who participate in elementary school programs. It iras designed 'to 
help.aissess the results of program development efforts and impacts on 
students and to identify opportunities for^ farther improvement. The 
first chapter exjplain's the underlying concepts of the school program 
review and the basib ass^ssm^nt * strat^^gy presented in the handbook, , 
as well as^suggestions for* using th€^ handbook. The second chapter 
explains how to conduct a school, program assessment. It explains the 
types of evidence that should be gatheifed through observation, 
/interviews, and docume*nt review and how to pull it together when 
making the assessment report. The third chapter explains how to 
prepare, the assessment report. It includes pages for reporting - 
judgments of quality of various aspectsr pages for indicating actions 
or abtivities that could^ be the key for further program improvement, 
^and dKWork sheet to aid in synthesizing the findings. (DS) / 
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INTRODUCTION 

■ y ■ ' . • 

This Handbook for Asaesslng. an etnentary School Program was written for 
all parents and sba'ff who participate In the school program. It was designed 
to help assess the \|result« of your program development efforts and the Impact 
the program is having on students and to^ Identify opportunities for further 
improviement . Conducting a thorough assessment of your program as it is now 
operating provides a strong basis for judging what program modifications' ' 
would be most effective in making further program -^improvements . 

While this handbdbk is WiJ-itten far use by school people in their 
own program assessment, it is also the primary guide to be used by state 
teams cponduc ting program reviews. Such external reviews often provide a * 
fresh viewpoint^, but they cannot substitute * for a self-assessment process 
that involves many school people carefully examining tlie. effecjts of the 
program. Because external reviews are necessarily brief, they work best 
for schools which are conduc ting . sel f-assessments . 

Th(^ handbook is organized into three pKapters: ' 

1 . Overview 

2. Conducting the Assessment 

. 3. Preparing the Assessment Report. 

The first chapter explains the underlying concepts of the school ' 
program review and the basic assessment strategy presented in the handbook, 
as well as suggestions for u^ing the handbook. 

The second chapter explains how to conduct a school program assess- 
ment. It explains the typKJs of evidence that you should gather through 
observation, interviews,, and document review and how to pull it all together 
in ways that will be helpful in making the assessment report. 

The third chapter explains how to prepare the assessment report. 
It includes pages for reporting judgments of 'quality of various aspects 
of the program, pages for indicating actions or activities that could 
be the key far further program improvement, and a work sheet to aid in. 
synthesizing the 'findings. _ 




Chapter I 
* REVIEWING TtlE^SCHOOL PROGRAM 



TH{e program review 
particular: petsfective t 
pasaea pu^il growth and 
and the in^atruction offe 
atructional program^ the 
action, and\ planning and 
t^e school program can b 
is at the cei|tter» with o 
around the student* 



process desc 
oward the sc 
achieveioent , 
red by the s 
activities 
evaluation* 
e displayed 
ther aspects 



ribed in t^is handbook is baaed on a 
hool program. This perspective encom* , 

the instruction received by the student 
cho6l» j^he support system for the in- 
which trians late, the planned program into 

The relationship among these aspects of 
as shown below. Notice that the student 

of the school /program depicted as layers 





^/A/(S AND EVAl 



Planning and evaluation . The" outermost layer of activities, plannipg and 
evaluation, includes the develo.pment and yearly evaluation of the school plan, 
ongoing planning and evaluation^ and all the formal and informal. Written and 
unwritten plana which are laced' through the school year. The purpose of these 
activities includes achieving bjrdatf agreement on the goals and expectations fo^ 
students and on what the schoolj program should be in order to meet these gpals 
allocations of responsibility, jtime, and other resources to the people charged 
with* translating-ttre-^lan into action; and the ongoing evaluation and modifi- 
cation- of. the school program continued improvement. 



c. 
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Support « The next layer of activities at^ those planned , as support 
to inattuction, such as staff development and parent involvement. 

Ins true tion « The next^ layer is instruction, broadly defined to* 
inc lude every thing experienced by ;the s tudent under sopie control of 'i!he 
school. Within instruction^ a dis^tinctibn is made b«£ween the instruc- 
tion received by the student and the instruction offered by the qf^hool. 

Student . At the center of the school prog;ram is th6 studer\t as 
beneficiary. The benefit/ to the, student in basic skills achievement^ * ' 
learning in curricular areas , land social and personal growth is the 
ultimate focus of the progr^^}!. ' x 

The. planned program . The planned program is what people at the 
school have agreed they want the program to be. It includes much more 
than the viritten school plan. It includes formal and informal plans, 
annual ^nd ongoing plaiiningy written and unwritten plans, and. thk plans 
each staff makes for day-to-day program activities. 

Translating the planned program into action . Between the planned 
progr^ and doing what has been planned areP'the crucial activities which 
translate ideas into action. These activities include communicat ^on 'and 
collaboration among staff, mutual .suport, the alignment of people^ to" 
tasks, reallocation of time, scheduling, space *itfl lotment , ordering 'needed 




,The assessment strategy is based on the concept, of the school 
program "^ust described. The basic idea is to start with the student and 
work your way outward through instruction, support, and translation, and 
finally back to planning. This ^irection~'f rom the student outward--is 
complemented by an assessment ©f the planned program which -looks ^ how 
it was or wasn't translated into actipn and by the effe^lt of planning, 
translation, and support on ins true t ion. Thus , the asseslbjient -goes back 
and forth through the layers of the school program, pur^ui^g l^ey linkages 
where activities have been particularly effective or wrke im{rrovements 
might have particularly high payoffs. Two linkages a re« emphasised : 



The* link betweei^ the instruction mcelved by the student and 
j what adults do tor mak^ this instru'ction happen for the student 

/. V ^ link betweW trarvfllatibn activities and. the planned program 

/ and between trart»la^;i^n 'act ivities and'^the ^implemented program 



The strategy for the reviewers in conducting the ^assessment is .to 
build a picture of how things work dxxt fjr the studlEff^at the school. This 
picture is built primarily ff'om observation of the student, analysis of 
the sti^dentSs aurr^nt work, connecting the current \rork to past work and 
current activities, ^instructional staff explanaafHyMs of the studept'sv 
current .and past' adtivities , and instructional 'a/d management material 
used by the staff for the student's program. The assessment strategy 
clel iberate avoids using written • documentation as e^^dence unless the 
3ocumeitation serves an instriiPctional p'UrpoBe» for, the teachers, aidek, or 
students. Likewise, tjie st rajb^gy ,avoi ds "the numbers and percentages 
game." The strategy will work for* people wh<:^ seriously want to know whirt 
is happening in the school, apd it won't wa^^ anyone else*8 time. 

After tjie reviewer has a pictui^ of what* is happeniing for the stu- 
jdents, the assessment focuses on finning out what processes at the school 
contribu.ted to what is happening. The reviewer seeks explanation from 
* staff of why they do things the waj^ they do» where <the instructional pro- 
gram comes* froi^, how it is supported and improved^ how plans get tr'ans-' 
lated into action', and so on. The focus is. on what is affecting what, 
rather than on process for process's sake. | ' 

•When the reviewers have completed their investigations, it is time 
to prepare the repdrt of findings as described in Chapter III. The re- \ 
port is also based on the model of the school pirograms described earlier 
ip this chapter. It provides for two types of findings: the quality o^ 
)the effects of each aspect of the ptogram and identified opportunities 
fpt improvement. 

Criteria are- provided for assessing quality in the ^j^^ii' <^f descrip- 
l tive paragraphs for low^ middle, and high levels of program quality. 

* I Possible opportunities for injprovement are provided in the form of 

• /phrases describing an^ action- or activity and spaces for referencing 

activities from the school plan. Thus, ^ the report includes findings of 
the current status of program quality and implications for {>ossible 
action. Chapler HI al-so includes a work^^^b^t for -synthesizing tfhe 
findings, us ing the model of planning, translation, support, insitruction, 
and students. 

Program review and existing" assessment activities . The program 
' review described in this manual is. designed to complerafent, not replace, 
existing assessment activities which may be part of youV^ongoing planning 
and evaluation processes. Program review works better in areas where 
staff has been enlightened by prior sel f-asses^ent activities. ^Taken 
together program review and your ongoing planning and evaJ|;Tiation activ-^ 
lities formjthe total asse.ssment process at your school. As you gain 
experience/with the 'assessment process .described^here , you should refine 
and modify it to suit your owni decision-making needs. 
7 . . . 
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Program reviewa con^Juoted by teams external to Che school provide a 
fresh viewpoint and- independent validation of internal assessments. The 
program review 'conduc ted for the State Departmen^^ of Education, either by ^ • 
a state team or through a consortium of districts, will be based on this 
handbook. The reviewers wiil follow the procesri described in Chapter' II 
and use the reporting form in Chapter III. Of course, since the asscssmisnt 
in Chapter II is designed for use ovef a longer period than a two or three 
day visit^the Chapter .II prbcesses will bp abbreviated.. Therefore, prior 
aelf-assessmWht can do much to improve the validity of the external review. 
Additional instructions to state program reviewers are provided in Procedurea 
for Elementary Program Review Teams . A qopy of these procedures is seat 
Co the «school prior to an i\ctual program review. ^ , ^[jL 

w 

Use of the Handbook . This ha*ndbook has a variety of possible uses, some 
of which are described briefly here: , , • * 

Use it during the planning process as an aid to assessing your school 
program's capacity to meet the educational needs of the students. 

Use it to identify areas of high quality which you will want to - 
conserve . . 



Use it to help to decide what to concentrate on next in ongoing, 
planning. 

Us^ it to prepare for state or district external reviews. 

Use it as part of a district accountability system. 

' . . ) 

Use it as part of your jC^valuat ion design. \ ^ \ 
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Use it for staff development. 
Use it for regular monitoring of program implementation a>:tivities. 



Use jLt to d iagrtose , school problems. 

prompt discuss ions of important issues . 



Us^JJit to determine where program assistance is needed. 

t 

Use it to determine where staff development is needed. 

Use it to determine where changes are needed in t^e way the 
planned program is translated into action. 
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CHAPTER II M 
CONDUCTING THE ASSESSMENT 

Thi« chapter tells you how to conduct the assessment of the program. 
It is addressed to everyone at the school who will be involved in some way 
in formal and informal assessment. Because the goal of this assessment 
process la to K^^ch conclusions about the school as a whole, individual 
staff members whp want to use this chapter to help them assess their own 
activity will have to adapt it to their unique situations. After using 
the process described in this chapter, you will be ready to prepare the 
assessment report explained in Chapter III. 

Overview of the Assessment Process 

The assessment process is described In the following order : 

• * V 

- Student Outcomes 

Assessing School Planning and Evaluation 

- The Effec't^ of Instruction on Student Learning. 

Effects of Support on Instruction^ 

- Translating the Planned Program into' Action ' 

In actual practice, howey.er, it is important that reviewers adjust 'this 
sequence tp suit the particular circumstances of their investigation. For 
example, when looking at the effects of instruction on students, reviewers 
should take opportunities that arise to ask the teacher about his or her 
involvement in staff development; in planning and evaluation, jetc. 
Also, when discilssing staff development with teachers, ask them for 
examples of where its effect on students can be seen. 

Although each section addresses a particular layer of activities in 
the school program, the emphasis in the assessment process is on discover^ 
ing the impact of one layer on another; for example, the effect of support 
on instruction. To get a picture of how effective your school is, you 
will eventually have to complete your assessment in two directions: 

1. Working from what is*- happening to the individual student, to the 
ins truct iorf providedv^by adults , then to the support system for in- 
struction, then to th^ translation of the planned program into ac- 
tion, and finally to hbw the program was planned and assessed 

2. Working from the planned program to the translation activities 
and the support system for instruction, to the instruction pro- 
vided,^^nd finally to what is happening to the individual student 



Er|c ll-l irj 



Iry practice, you will be goin^ back and forth in both directiona 
you gather information to form /i ntablt* picture ot tht* flow of eventa aeen 
from both directiona. The information you gather through thia proceaa 
and the pic turea « you * form will bp the baaiH for preparing the asaeaament 
report explained in Chapter I^I of thin handbook, 

\ 

ASSESSING SCHOOL PLANNING AND EVALUATION 

I 

■Preparing to Aaseaa Planning and Evaluat ion 

To aaseas the planning and ^valuation activitiea at the achool , re^ 
view what haa been planned, both formally and informal ly, and during annua 
planning and ongoing planning throughout the year* Although the planning 
and evaIuat;ion you are asaesaing includes more than what ia written^ <begin 
by reading the entire school plan. Thia reading providea information nec- 
eaaary to begin building a picture, of formal and informal planning and 
evaluation at the school and helps you formulate strategies and questions 
for furthef investigation. * ' • 



Specifically, reading the plan 
he Ips you : 

- Build a sense of the 
student popu la t ion at 
the school: for exam- 
ple, the percentage 
of LES/NES students 
and/or Title l/EDY 
students • 

- -Build a sense of 
student needs. 

- Build a sense of 
the expectations for 
student pecf oi^mance • 




- Build a picture of the planned program , that is, what you can 
expect to see . 

Identify the objectives in the plan* 

Identify the activities in the plan necessary for attaining the 

objectives. ' , 

* r . ' 

Decide whether you un<^er8tand what the agreements are that are 
recorded in the plan. 

- Identify the quest ions- you will need to. ask in order to better 
understand the agreements. 
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The Initial picture you build will twrni to be validated by uNing 
information from other «ource». Othi^r important documtuita that iihould 
be reviawed aro: ^ 

i * 
California Aiifieiriimont ProKr'n (CAP) rt'portii. Tht^iie contain ^ata 

on atudffqt ach ia v<«*mcnt in rradinR anil on tht* dt^moKraphic compo- 

iition of tht* Nchool • 

Diitrict Maflter Plan, This will Rive you: 

{ I ) Knowledge" of the re la t i onsh i p be t we en d i a t r ic t support a t ra t- 
egU^H and the fichi>ol plan 

(2) Knowlec^ge of the local board policies that affect the achool 
plan. 

(3^ The district cviteria fo.r approving 9chool plans 

^ • - School level documents 

* Mioutes of school site council or advisory committee meeting's; 
reports, charts, or records used in monitoring plan development 
and ongoing planning and evaluation. 

Evaluation results ^' „ . 

Review district evaluation r.eports, school or program reports, 
and needs aasVssmcnt dat'a. ^ ^ 

f 

Other district documents \ 

Seek out other documents that will ^elp put the plan into per- 
spective, such as district testirjag program report s , d i s t r ic t 
proficrency standards^ district qurriculura frameworks. 

- Previous state program review reports 

Read the§e to see whether or not previous program review recom- 
mendations have been incorporated intOi current plana* 

After having read the plan and other documents , prepare a strategy 
for investigating and further validating what you have already learned 
or know about the formal and informal planning and evaluation process in 
the school. 

In order ,to build a complete picture for judging planning and 
evaluation, inyest igat ion strategies include <he following: 

,/ 

- Determil|ing who you will want to interview about their under- 
standings of the- agreements on what is planned so you can judge 
the level of agreement 

For example : principal; ^embers of the school site -council 
and advisory commit tee(s)^ others involved in planning such 
as teache rs , 'a ides , parents, students, other school personnel 

ri-3 
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Ideiytrifylng people to intew^iew about- their understanding oiE ' 
their oyn "roles and responsilvU-ities 



i'or ^ 



ample ; principal ; ^emfe^rs of the school site council 

and advisory coinmittee(s) ; oth^s invalved in carrying out 
planned activities such as teacfiex^ , *Maides , students, other 
school personnel - 

- Identifying what nfeeds to be^ at "the 8^hoot^>£or plans tp be 
translated into action 



For example ; How much time was allocated t^Nthe activities;, 
who assi^ned^staf f |:o the activities; who wa^ \responsible for 
^ <^ji^each activity? 

- Identifying what issues to look for in ongoing plarnning and evalu- 
ation ajad who to interview about the ongoing ^planning processes ^ 

- /tdentifyjlng the divisions of the program you will have to observe 
' and any parts of the school not mentioned in the plan that you 

wil^ have to observe in order to build a qomplete picture 



Id have 1 
B-ntif yins 



* - Ide-Atifying some of the areas of the program in which you are 
most likely to find impact of planning and evaluation 

' ,' > - . 

A The reading of the school plan will have provided much of the infor- 

ma^on necessary to develop these strategies ' Interviews and observations 
provide information for refining your investigation strategies and for 
learning about the ongoing planning and evaluation activities a^ the 
school. They, also help to validate and improve your ini^tial picture of 
planning and evaluation. Areas to investigate through interview and db-r 
servation and various facets of quality and opportunities for improvement 
are listed below. 



Areas to Investigate 

How those involved «ln 
planning were prepared 
,to be planners 



Facets of Quality 
/ and Opportunities for Improvement 

How were the skills needed for planning iden- 
tified? How ^were^*^ the planners trained in 
those skills ? / 



The l^vel of understand- 
ing of planners and oth- 
ers at the school about 
how they will go about 
improving the pr,ogram 



Do all people involved in thei^^^areas of the 
'progr^tm that have been planned tor understand 
what is to happen and why and what their -roles 
and responsibilities are? 



How planners gather and 
process information 
«abou^ what is happening 
in the planned program. 
How evaluation supports 
ongoing planning. 



What provision^ have been made for , monitoring 
what is happening? 

How was: it decided which parts of the program 
to .monitor? 



Areas to Investigate 



How information about 
how xHe program is work- 
ing is e>^aluated^and how 
it is used to modify : 
plans; how ongoing plan- 
ning is used to improve 
the planned program 



Facets of Quality 
and Opportunities for Improvement * 

How^are these provisions being carried out and 
who is involved? , • 

What evaluation procedures are being used? 

How are decisions to modify the'plfin made? 

Who is involved in decision making? 

.Have the resulting modifications been effective, 
in hxingihg about program improvement? 



Informal planning and 
evaluation activi ties 



Is there time and support for lesson plans? ^ 

Are informal discussions of problems, solutions;, 
and opportunities e^c<fii raged and used? 

Is infomnal planfiing 'jand evaluation found 
schoolwide, or is it limited to certain people 
or curricula areas ? 



District and other 
resources used in plan- 
ning and evaluation 



What relationship is there between the stratei— 
gies to assist schools as st,ated in the dis- 
"tridtr master plan and the district resiources 
that have been used in planning and evaluation? 



Ti^^/he^ti allotted for 
planning and evaluation^ 



When do the planning and evaluation . activi ties 
^take place: after school , on release time, dur- 
ing s taff development time, etc.?- When does . 
ongoing planning occur? Who allo^cate^ time 
and resources? 



Annual evaluation 



Who. is responsible fiir conducting the annual: 
evaluation? 



What resources external to the school are 
•employed? " , 

How did the last evaluation relate, to th^ 
or iginal evaluation design? ' . 

H9,w are the results used to modify and improve 
plans ? 
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^' , The school' plan and other iihportant doc^tn6nts which describe and 
frame the school prograqi ^kerve as your guide in', reviewing the quality of 
the scjhool program and in the ident i^f icat ig.n of . opportunitie.s for improve**" 
ment.,^ While you will review the program using th.e divisibtis the school ^ 
has selected in planiling an improved program ^br students , including an- . ' 
tlcipate'd^studerit outcomes and activities X)r approaches to achieving such 
outxomes, your assessment will include all. that is happening within each 
division. The rev^wer is n6t ;limite<i^ to what has been stated in the . • 
school plan,> since a writ^^ pl^n cannot,' nor should it, include ^11 that 
is happening or ^ill happen for students' within' each division of the pupgram. 

In u^ing the following section, "The Effect of Instruction on Student 
Learning," ypirwill be gather ing infor^aation about how students are learn- 
ing and wh'at'j^they are leairning in each of thet^ planned curricular divisions' 
of the progr^am. . * - 




r. 
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THE EFFECT OF vINSTRUCTION -ON STUDENT LEARNING 



This section is written for those who review the insti^uction. oif . 3]|:u- 
4ent6: school site council/advisory committee me^ibers, other school ancf/, 
district staff, and external reviewers, including other district person- 
nel in a consortium for program review and State Depantjnent of Educafc.iou. 
representatives.. School personnel: and council7committe^^member8 will he 
a*ble to conduct a more in-depth review than external reviewers, given 
greater fiexibilLty^^pf time, but all areas addressed in this section of 
the manual will be considered b^ external as well as internal ( schgol) 



reviewers . 
.1 



To assess* the -Effects of instruction on students, it is liecessary to- 
develop a picture of what students db^ throughout the day — rwhjt^ they l^arn 
and how they learn. The picture you develop is of all studeqts in the ^ 
participating classrooms of the school, including students with excep- 
tional n^eedsv the tale^ited and gifted, the J.imited~ and non-English- 
spe'^king (LES/NES), and' the educationally disadvantaged students. To make 
this assessment, observe students primarily in their classrooms, but also 
observe them in other settings of thfe whool , such as pti the playground, ' 
during lunch^ in the library and other special centers in order to -'^r , \ 
complete the picture of what students do. / 




The yhaf students, learn 
involves issues of curriculum — , 
completeness of content, iden- 
tification of skills and don- 
cepts to be taught and learned 
in the ^ubjett mfttter area^; 
identified in the school- plan; 
range and. depth of subject: matter 

. areas to match the" tange pf stu- 
dent needs; capabilities and 
educational intefe^ats; .the' exis- 
tence of standards and expecta- 
tions; and so forth. For pur- 

^ poses of: your assessment, cur- 
riciililm is defined as the skills 
and concepts in the instruction 

' thdTC^ students 'actually experience 



, ? at school rather than as the 
school^s or district's course 



study from which teachers select 
areas for -their instructional . 



program . , 

The how students learn involves instructional issues, such as 
(1) responsiveness' to individual student needs, strengths*, intereists , and 
ways of learning the activities in which studentsvare"^ engaged (dncluding 
materials, instructional methods, grouping, etc*); (2) use of time for 
activities; (3) extension of learning; (4) opportunities to apply skills 
and knowledge learned in one area of the curriculum to other araas; and 
(5) environment in which learning take^ place. 

• V • ' • ■ : - ■ • 
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In ffitidi*^ out how stucftents le^rn, focus direqtly on what students 
are ' doii/g ' rather than- ju^t ^looking how the' 'aduLt's make such?-oppor- 
tunitiefe po^ibl^ti In this; ^pect of th^- review, you are looking for 
eyidenae o^^^Tiow af fects s^tudents--its impact on ^helr learn- 

ing and d^velopitfenjt. Determining what . adults do to make learning happen 
is usedy^o test ind verify your understanding of what students do all 
day • /Boweyer , remembfer that the purposa'^of school improvement lis to 
improve the^ academic , social, and personal development of students, and 
ulti^imtely you must make a jud»gment dbout how well the program iis doing 

Thuis , 'begiq. your invest ^.gations of ,the instruction of students first 
what t^e students do; ^ V 

Determining wTiat /adults do to maike learning happen involves the 
same i«.sues examined in "how students learn" but as seen from t1 
adult's perspective: I Xn finding out what adults do, you will bd looking 
at classroom organization and management, curriculum development!, and^how^ 
the staff defines andj^ delivers the instructional^ program. 



Using Thi^s Secti on of th^e Handbook 

— S — ■ — I r 




ssis t you i^ conducting an assessment of' how students learri; what 
1, and jwhat adults do to make* learning h^ppeix, thHs secti\on gf 



the handRjbok provides the f o 1 lowing : 



3. 



Gui^lance for gathering facts what is happening and 

what and how students are learWing to enable you to^Tonri 
initial picture of th^ instructional program, including 
questions you will ne4d to answer 

Assistance for makir^g judgments about the effects of the 
program on students 

Descriptions of aspects df program which^have beneficial 
negative effects on students in order to assist jjpu in 
assessing the effect of instruction on students 



or 



As you use this material^ please note the following suggestions : 

1, You should [make choices about which ques tions to pursue 

when and how. In so doing, allow the actual structure of 
the classroom — the activities in which students are engaged 
at the moment — to guidfe ypu* Follow the^-clues as they 
preseilt thejmselves; do not try t6 pursue all .questions to 
the same depth in all classrooms for all students and/or 
teaching^ staff • 



/ 



I \ 



Your ulti^mate purpose is to ^ judge the. effectiveness of "what 
as iyt' p^odqces benefits for students. Do not use the 



13 



questicatis ajs checklists or as lists o,f events whose ■ existence 
you roal^t verify. ' . . 

Although this section of the "^handbook ptpesents the assessment 
tjf instruction in a step-by-step fashion-,\an actual assess- 
ment do^ nbt have to be conducted in J:he game sequence. As 
much as posisible, pursue answers to questions simultaneously. 
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hat is; while observing, formulate answers to several 
questions at the sam^ time. The interrelationships among 
the answers is often more important than verification that 
isolated events a*re occurring;.. ■ v*^. -X^^ 

<\ ^ 
4. First form a clear picture of what is; then judge effective- 
ness. Do^not make a judgment • about the effects of instructif^n 
oii students until you/have gathered all the ^^cts; that is, ^ 
until your picture of what is happening -is complete. Pre- 
mature' judlgments about ef f ectivenessV cap seriiqwsly distort 
,both your further invest igatiqif and 5^pur conclusions. 

Initial Observation and Orientation to the Classroofe 

Each classroom viqit should be structured to make the most of the 
time available. When you enter a classroom, take d minute or two to look 
at its overall organization : what the students are doing; what adults in 
the classroom are doing; how many different activities are going on; what 
tho86 activities are; how many students' are engaged in each activity; how 
many and which students In each activity appear to be attentive to the 
task; how many students ar-e not engaged in any direct educational activ- 
ity. Note the environment of the classroom: how physical space is u6ed;» 
the general tone and atmosphere; how students are . interacf^i«g with ^ach 
other and with the adults in the classroom;* what factors wiohin the 
ctassroom might promote or inhibit learning ^such as the amount of noise, 
the arrangement of the classroom, the a<:ce^sibility of material, and so 
forth? - ■ " ' ; V 

Walking about the classroom, ob^eVve what the students are doing, 
how they are doing it, and what they, are using to^ do it. Things to note ' • 
for guiding further questions and observat ions ate^ if a variety of actiy 
ities are * going on; if students are learning the same skills or concepts 
in different ways or if they are applying skill? or concept^; if student 
grouj>ing is based on the skills or concepts being learned; if all activ- 
ities employ the same way of learning (e.g., paper. and pencil, manipu- ^ 
latives); if students appear to be understanding their assignments and 
how to do. them; if the incorrect student respons^e^ are being corrected; 
if the materials in languageC s\ other than English are available for . - . 
LES/NES students; if students^ are actively or passively engaged in the 
various activitiies and how the students perceivfe their daily schedule. 



In making tlftese observations, you are forming an initial picture of 
what students dp in the classVoom. It is important to refrain from 
making judgment^ about the effectiveness of the program from this initial 
picture; it is far too early to do so. Ins tead , consider these observa- 
tions as piecemeal, and impressionistic only — requiring substantiation and 
corroboration during a more in-depth look. The chief value of the ^ 
information gathered during this initial look at what students do is tx> 
generate' clues to spark and guide further investigation of the instruc- 
tion of students. What clues do you now have about what students learn 
and how they learn as -a result of putt ing 'together your initial picture 
of. the classYoom? - • - , 



Bow t<5 Look for Evidence of the Effect of Ins truc tion on Stu dent s 

' '. ' ^ — ' — ' ^ — ' '• '■ ' — ' 

^ Any assessident of the effect of instruction on students must be 
strongly grounded in the facts of what students do through the day, so an 
in-!depth look at a few students is necessary. Using clues gathered when 
putting together your initial picture, select, a few students for in-depth 
Study, including one or more with special needs such as educat ional ly 
disadvantaged, gifted .and talented, and LES/NES students* Make your sam- 
ple as- representat ive ^f the class as possible* Once you have a clear, 
picture of what these stucjentp do and the effect. of the instructional pro^ 
gram on them, you can use it to help you in generalizinjg about the"^ school*' 
day for other students in the classroom, testing and /verifying your im- 
pressions as needed. Of course, you will- include some observation and - 
interaction with other stydents as well»s ^ ^ ^ ' 

\ . . \ ' • 

As you proceed with your task of trying .to ' form a picture of what 
8-tudents do, it is helpful to place the facts as ^ou gather them into a 
framework. The basic framework is how these students' day is organized, 
how today fits' in with the past several weeks, and how these- weeks . fit 
into the year. Find^out what group or "groups the students worH vith, 
which adults work "with thenar and how, and how much of each student's time 
seems ^o be engaged in assigned ac^tivities. 

- Are the students you selected for in-depth study working alone 
or with a group? If in a g^oup. Is the gtoup working indepen- • 
dently, with the teacher, aide, volunteer parent-, another 
student? ' 

^ - What are' the students in the groups doing — receiving instruc- 
tioji; ^(^^sactiting newly acquired skill,s; applying skills; 
discussing concepts; teaching each other; acquiring informa- 
tion independently; synthesizing and evaluating information; 
• waiting; playing; watching; causing a disturbance; attending 
to an unrelated task? ^ 

- How much of each student's time is spent actually engaged in 
assigned activity? 

- How much of the time in the groups . is the student receiving the 
direct attention 6f the teacher? Is the teacher's attention 

f or 'inst rue tion, for personal reinforcement, for maintaining 
discipline in the group, etc. 

' - How much of the time is the student receiving dire'ct attention 
from the other adults (aides, volunteers)? Is this attention 
for instruction, for personal reinforcement, for maintaining 
discipline, etc.? • , • ^ 

- Who is instructing the LES/NES students? • 

--Are LES/NES students being instructed or tutored in a language- 
; other than English? 

- How\do the students move *f rom one group or one activity to • • 
anotberZ 




^ I Doe S: the size of the group! vary appropriately; e.g., individual 

l^ctivity, small group, large group, total classT 

ii £ ' * \ ■ ■ .j' 

^ Does the group stay together or do the students . join other , 
groups? * * , ■ 

-•pljo the i^tudents complete th^ activity th'ey are »vorking on 
: |jiliefore they begin a pew acti\vity? How quickly do^ students 
^ |jp^ettle into the new activity^ * • , • 

Talk to each of. the sTelec ted students to- learn how they perceive 
the ot^)|^anizat ion of their days at^ school. Ask such questions as: 

- What are you doing?. Who told you to do it? ' 

• . - What happens i^ y"ou* do it wrong? How do you know? 

\ - What do you do if you need help? ^ ^ • 

. \ " What will you do when yo'u are finished with this? ' With vhom 
will- you work? > ^ ^ . . ^ ' 



What will you be dfoin^' later today? 



- ^^w ,me some of your work from last week. Wh^at did you do? 

To complete your picture of how the student's day is organized, 
you sljpiild ask the teacher (and aides) about what the student's daily* 
and we<^ly schedule is, how students are assigned to specif ic activi- 
ties andF why, how LES/J|ES students are grouped, who .they normally work 
with, how. the primary language i6 used, fiow the teacher's time and the' 
time of , other adults is used, how Title I/EDY participants are served, 
and so forth. Make mental notes of the questions you need to ask the u 
teacher, as you proceed- with your observation of students. Remember tor^/ 
concentrate on what students do by observing and reviewing student work 
and records ; ^and talkingwith students before concentrating on what 
adults ^,do to make learning happen; however, you will have to go back, 
and fotth between students and adults to complete your picture. 



Looking at 'How Students Leavfi 



1 



This section is a guide for fbcusing jthe assessn^nt or judging 
the quality and effectiveness of how students learn and for identify- 
ing opportunities for improving how students learn. 

Wlfile developing a picture what students do, ask yiourself what 
effect sVrch activities seem to have, on how students learn. Watch the , 
students at woric, talk' to them about what they are doing, and check 
their previqus work and avai lable records of their progress. 

, ■ ' <• • , ■ , ' ' 

er|c ' ■ 20 ; ... 
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Areas to Investigate 

Activities the students 
ar« engaged in 



- J ^ 



Facets of Qua^ty ] ^ 

and "Opportunities f^i; Impi^ovenypnt 

Does it appear that the activities match 
what you have learned from observing the 
student and from talking to him or her and 
reviewing his or her work? 

Are studerttis working on the same skill but 
using different materials or activities 
in response to their dif feren^' ways of 
learning? ^ 

N • 

Are the teach'ing:: methods varied according 
to the needs'':and strengths of the students? 
According to their interests and ways ^of 
learning? , / ' * ' 

Do students and staff express particular 
concern for achievement? 

Do the students understand wha^ they are to 
do, how to do it, and why? Can students 
relate what they are doing to. what they 
' have done or will do? 

Have the LES/NES s tudents- understood what 
v/the activity is about and wjvat they are to 
do? Do they receive instruction in their 
primary language in an educationally 
supportive manner? 

Are Title l/EpY students involved in 
compensatory activities designed to meet 
their needs? ' ' ) ' 

Can the teacher or aide explain the pur- . 
pose of the activities and how they relate' 
to the needs, interests, strengths and 
learning styles of particular sample 
students?' Can the teacher explain the 
context of the act ivities * in larger time 
frames*: the last few weeks and the j)lan 
for the year? ^ 
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Areas to Investigate' 
^terials students are 



using 



Facets of Quality 
and Opportunities for Improvement 

Do ^hey seem to fit in^o the purpose of the 
ac t ivi ty? Ar« the s tudents us ing them for the 
purpose intended? 

t 

Do they appear to match' the &tudent*s needs, 
interes ts ) and ways of learning? Does the 
student aeem to be comfortable, ^confident or 
uneasy, puzzled with the materials he or she 
is using? Are there a variety of ma^terials 
used in teaching the same s}cil 1? Are ^he 
materials used by the student in your sample 
appropriate to what you have learned of their 
needs, interests, and ways of Idbrning? 

Are materials available in the primary lan- 
guage of L£S/NES students? Are the'English 
language materials apt>ropriate to the English ^ 
•language abilities of the LES/NES students? 
Are English^as-a-* ecj)jjd''-Tangaage (ESL) mate- 
rials available f"^ api^ropriate? 

Are extra materials for Title DY students 



appropriate ^to their needs and 



program j 



7 



the^ir 



base 



What happens when the 
student .finisl^es an 
activity 



Ask the students who yill look at their work |^ ^ 
and when. What happens ^ 
correctly? ^ 



if it isvnot done 



Does the way in which the students find out 
about their w^rk reinforce their learning and 
motivate them to go on? How timely is the 
correction of student work? Is there reteach- 
ing when a student's work indicates the need?^ 
Does the reteaching include alternative 
methods - and materials? 



How activities and 
materials relate to 
the curriculum con- 
tent that s4:udents 
are learning 



EKLC 



will thf student learn the curriculum content 
the teacher intends for him or her to learn by 
doing the assigned activities and usitig the 
assigned materials? • . 

Consider the appropriateness of activities and 
materials to what you know of the student's 
capabilities — do the activities and materials 
challenge the "student? Are they too easy or 
are they at a level "of difficulty beyond the 
capabilities of the student? 
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after observing the students at work and^ talking to 
them about that work, the evidence you have foun^ suggests 
that the effect of the instructional program on students 
is not as* beneficial as it should Ire, then continue your - 
investigation* \Look at how students are assessed in 
order to determine what they know, need to know, and how 
^they learn best* Look at how assessment infbrmation it 
^ased in determining what t^ie students shtrotd do and how he 
should ^o it* You will afso need to look* atS what students 
are learning and the environinent, in which lea^niog takes 
place* Use clues Vou already have to decide which area you 
should examine next and to what^etaiff* A discussion of 
what to look for regarding student assessment and learning 
environment follows. ' '/ 

These discussions are to be usei^as a' resource;. 
they need not berused in sequential order* 



A Reminder: 



\ 



Assessment and Use of Information A^out How Students Are Learning 

♦ 

To determine how students are assessed, what that assessment is, 
and how it is used to plan instruction, continue your investigation both 
from the perspective of the student as outlined find from the perspective 
of what adult's do to make learning happen* (You may want to turn to 
pages 19-21 of Chapter II)* Student ^assessment includes both initial 
and ohigoing ^^sessment ; it is what the teacher and other adults working 
with the student knpw about the. student and ultimately how that knowl- 
edge is^used to make, instruction responsive to the [student ' s needs, 
strengths, interests, and ways of learning* ^ 



Observation Areas 

Kinds of information 
collected ^ 



Fa'cets of Quality < 
and Opportunities for Improvement 

Is information collected about the academic 
progress of students in all subject areas, 
including information on s tudent needs , 
strengths, educational interests, and ways 
of learning? 

Is information collected about personal and' 
social development, including student ^elf- 
esteem, personal interests , personal re- 
sponsibility , esteem for others, social 
responsibility, cultural" awareness, and so 
forth? . 



How information is Is information collected by testing, using 

collected in academic norm-referenced and/or criterion-referenced 

areas tests; by language prof iciency'^tes ts in En- 

glish and the primary language^ of LES/NES 
. students; by observation; by analysis of stu- 
dent's work; by interacting with the student? 
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Areas t o Investigate ' 

T -r 9 

How information is 
collected for personal , 
ancl social development 



Facets of Quality 
and Opportunities for Improvements 

Is information collected by observation; by 
anecedotal records ^ by conferences with par- 
entSy aides, and other 'teachers ; by interacting 
with the students? * 



The initial assessment ^' 



If the initial assessment is made by other 
than the cAassroomVteacher , how does the 
assessment ij^ormatNlon become part of the 
teacher's working knowledge of the students? 



The ongoing assessment 



Do t^Fachers, aicles other teaching personnel, 
atvtl; :^tudents conduct ongoing ^assessment? 



Ddf^theT -Students par tic /pate directly in their 
own as s e s sme n t ? 



How information is ' 
shared among those 
adults who work wtth 
the students 



How do the teacher and aide share informa- - 
tion? How is assessment information trans- 
mitted between classroom' teachers and 
specialist teachers? . ^ 

What kind of information is shared? 



To gather this information: 

, . - ' * 

- Look at records of student progress — day-to-day, weiek-to-week , 
whenever a certain skill or concept is mastered or however such 
records are kept. Look, also, at copies of periodic surveys, 
observational notes, and directions or notes from teacher to 

U^aide, f^om teachers to students, or between specialist teachers 
and teacher. -'J 

- Consider the timeliness of the assessment .information that is 
collected. 

- Talk to the teacher about his or her assessment procedures. 
Find' out to what degree the procedures that you have observed 
with your sample of s tudents apply to all sfudents in the 
classroom. 
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Remember that you may not see direct evidence of assesdment of stu*^ 
dent strengths interests , learning styles or esteem for self and others. 
Therefore, wheri you are observing to see how assessment information is 
used in ^king instruction responsive to students, look for indications 
that theste 'assessments have actually been made; such as the variety of 
materials use^ by students to^ learn the same skill or concept, different 
methods of teaching the same skill or concept to individual students, . 
notea or dij-ections- from the teacher to other adults working with indi^ 
vidual students. Equally important to assessing how students are learning 
is how that information is usedJ^Njind out by observing the students and 
their work and by talking to the teacher and the other adults in the 



ssroom* 



Are^s to Investigate 

How student assessment 
was used to j^ft-tablish 
initial instructional 
groups. 



Facets of Quality 
and' Opportunities for Improvement 

^What information was used to establish in"* 

structional grpups? Student achievement in a 

particular subject area such as reading? Was 

other assessment information used, such as 

I personal and/or social needs or strengths? 



How continuing assess- What continuing assessment information is used' 

ment information is used .Student progress as indicated by criterion- 
-for student placement ^ referenced tests?' Student's daily work? Ob- 
within instructional servation and analysis of student needs and 

groups • • " strengths? Student interests and ways of 

- learning? ^ 



1 



How responsive are grouping practices to the 
student's changing needs? 

\ 
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Areas to Investigate 



Facets of Quality 
and Opportuni ties for Improvement 



How the instruction of How is the student's daily work related to what 

3.tudents relates to that student has yet to learn--al ready knows? 

continuing assessment How is it related to his or her interests and 

information strengths? How is it related to the way» he or 

she learns best? Consider the' materials being 
used, the kind of activity the student is en- 
/ gaged in and the instructional method being 

used • 

How- do the ways in which the teacher and 
' other adults work with the student indicate 

their knowledge of the student' s educational 
interests and ways oflearning?, 

How do the ways in which students and adults 
work with each other, separately and together, 
enhance student sel f-es teem , cul tural aware- 
ness, esteem for others, and personal and 
social responsibility of the students? 

Remember that in finding answers to these questions, you first ob- 
serve the students at work and their work; then you talk to the teacher 
and others working with students in order to complete your picture of 
student assessment processes. ^ 

Lool<ing at h/hat Stu^ent^i Lear*v 

After observing the students at work and talking to them about their 
work, you have st)me idea of the effect of instruction on the students. 
But in order to develop a more complete piicture of instruction, look at 
the curriculum as it exists for the student, its dept^ and range, and find 
out how the decisions are made about what the s tudenC^^'wi 1 1 learn and how 
he or she will Learn it (what ^fcj^tJLyi t ies , materials, and teaching methods 
will be used). V • 

A 

Begin by looking at the part of the curriculum the student is working 
on during your observation in the classroom. Your review of the student's 
past work i-n that subject area (readings sc ience, ' social s tud ies , - inc lud ing 
multicultural education, and so forth as described in the school plan) will 
give you clues as to what skills and/or knowledge of that subject matter 
area have been covered. Your review of the classroom materials and iden~ 
tified skills and concepts to be learned will give clues a^ to what will be 
covered. Try to determine if the subject matter area to be covered is 
complete — that is, if the planned curriculum provides for the student to 
learn all the tnajor skills and/or knowledge of that subject (e.g., if the 
reading prograip includes comprehension as well as woirSF attack skills). 
Also, look to see if that area of subject matter is broad enough in scope 
to be appropriate for all the students in your sample and for all the 
students in the classroom. For example, does the classroom reading pro- 
gram extend/ far enough for the talented readers in the class tp benefit 
from instruction? As a reference for assessing the completeness of the 
curriculum, use the curriculum frameworks available from the State Depart- 
ment of Education, P.O. Box 271, Sacramento, CA 95802. 
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Although ypujr look at th^ -curriculum will begin with where the stu^ 
dents have been working, /it as\importarit to develop a sense of -.JEhe com':* 
pleteness and scope of other supject master areas of the> ciirr iiuluin that 
have been included^ in the school plan. Vor a more complete picture of 
the curriculum, talk to the teacher, using your observations of^the 
materials within the classroom and your discussions with the students ^ 
as a guide to finding out what curriculum the students 'receive* 
\ ' \ • " 

FacetE^o^f Quality 
and Opportunities for Impyav'i^roent ^ ^ 

Does the curriculum include all.^the major areas 
of skill and knowledge to be learttfed for the ^ 
subject matter the Students are engaged in? fo 
example, does mathematics include' instruct ion 



^ Areas to Investigate 

Providing for continuous 
prpgress through the 
completeneiss , r^nge, and 
; depth of the curriculum 



word problems as well as Computation? 



Is the range of the skills and knowledge to be 
learned suf f icient ^^J^br the n^eds of the . stu- 
dents? Review the 'learning framework for each 
curriculum area under/review* (the cont.inuum 
and/or books and other learning materials being 
usdd) and consider the needs and^S^-lities of 
the students in your sample as well as the 
students iii general- 
Does the turriculum include instruction in the 
essential skilly concepts as well as provide 
for experiences which bring together the 
various separate skills and concepts? 

Ares' there alternative curriculum activities for 
students, who have difficulty mastering skills 
and concepts on the , first attempt? or. for 
students* varying ways , of learning? 

What ^re the curriculum opportunities^^ for 
•students with special needs — ^educationally 
disadvantaged, LES/NES, gifted? ^ 



ff 
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How the curriculum, 
is defined 



Have the. skills and concepts to be learned been 
^identified? Is the daily ins truction of the 
students based' on teaching these identified 
'skills and concepts? ^ 

Have standards and expectations for student 
performance been established? Are they 4:nown ' 
to the students? Are the standards and expec- 
tations appropriate for the students? Are they 
maintained? 

Is there ah-emphasis on achievement? , 
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Areas to Investigate 

llow the curriculum 
is coordinated and 
articulated among , 
teachers ^ 



r Facets of Quality > 

and Opportunities for Improvement • 

How is the curriculum articulated between 
grade levels so as to enable continuous 
progress for all students? / 

do the classroom teachers and resource . 
^or specialist teachers work together to 
ensure continuity of learning for students? 
^ ^ Conai'der those students who leave the . 

regular classroom program for special 
instruction (Title I/EPY, LES/NES, etc.).' 

.Cons;vder also the activities in the curriculum which provide, for ^, 
the development of critical thinking skills and indepe|ident judgement* 
Are there also planfTed activi,ties for the development of social And 
personal skills? Are all students included? How are the skills and 
concepts to be taught ^ €he various Curriculum areas integrated? For 
example, are there activities wlV^^ch are designed to teach multicultural 
educat ion -concepts and'^develop reading skills at the same time? 

By combining your understanding of the^ scope of cyjcriculum areas 
provided for in the school plan with the understandin^v&f how the ^ 
students' <^^ytf;^r .week is <5rgXQized, you can develop a pfature of how 
the subject natter areas of the> curriculum are combined'.together in 
the^ instruction of students and which areas seem to have l>een given 
priority. If it appears that one or two areas have been emphasized 
mtore thail others, ask the teacherC s) why. Use what y^ know of -stu- 
dent outcomes in the school to match what -you know of the 'instruction / 
the student receives to ftast student performance. 



Leavning Envivoivnent 



'. To find out how the learning environment affects the ' student s 
observe the classroom in operation; then talk to the students. Find 
oiit how responsible they feel f6r their behavior and foi;" the behavior 
oif otheirs; who sets the standards of behavior; V^at they think about 
the' physical arrangement of the classroom and th"e sohool;, and how they 
work together — cooperatively,* argumentatively , enthusiastically, antag- 
onis.tically — and how they work separately. How accepting do^tudents 
appear to be' of skill or talent differences, of physical differences such 
as size or. sex, of cultural di-f fef ences? 
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Areas' to 



rnvestigate 



How the groups ait -ithe 
achbol (students ^nd 
adults), interact 



Facets of Quality ' 
and Opportunities f or ImproveTnent 

How dfr the adults work. together? How support-* 
ive of each other are they? What kind of ex- 
ample are adults setting for students in their 
behavior? How^do the students work together? 
Observe them in the classrooms^, in the hallways 
and other areaa of the school plant. Observe 
th^m on the playground. How unders taiiding and . 
accepting of each other are th,e students? Con- 
fifider students with different languages and/or 
cul tures . 

'.-•V • ■ '. 

How understanding and accepting of the 'students, 
are the adults? 




the school ^supports 
e students 



Consider the safety of the students at the 
school and the' attractiveness^ and cleanliness 
of the physical plant • 

How do the adults at the schooJL, including 
secretarial, janitorial, fopd services^ and 
other supportive staff interrelate with the 
is tudents? 

How do the administratoxs at the school v 
interrelate with the students? - 



How^ respons ible the stu- 
dents ar6» for^ their 
actions and the actions 
of*others 



r 

Do students complete their work assignments 
and classroom responsibilities on their own? 
po they assist each other in getting group 
assignments completed? How are the standards 
of behavior determined within the classroom and 
outside the classroom? Who enforces them? How 
equitably are they enforced? ^ 



How the physical space 
of^the classroom is 
arranged 



How conducive is the physical setting to learn- 
ing? Consider orderliness, cleanliness, venti- 
lation/ accessibility' of materials and supplies , 
use of space, and displays on the. walls of the 
classroom. 



4* 
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Does the claasrooin environment reinforce .the learning goals for stu- 
deftts? For eximple, a goal for multicultural education is to develop, in r 
each fitudejit understanding of, and respect for his or her pyn' and oth^er - 
cultures. Yet, in your observat^ion of the classroom^ you see several in- 
stances of differential treatment by the adults in the classroom of the 
students of the different cultural groups^ Another goal^ is to develop 
each atudent^s self-esteem. Yet, you observe that the work of some stu- 
dents does not appear to be valued by the adults, that some students 
are belittled by both the adults and t|ie students. Ln either instance 
^ydo could conclude that the classroom environment does not promote^ the 
achievement of student goals a^s c/f ec t ively as it could. . 

' • * In addition to observing , the rC lassroom environment and talking with 
students, you will need to talk to the teacher to find out how he or she 
works to promote mutual respec t and understanding among all people within ». 
'/the classroom and how she or he works to enhance th^ personal and*^ social 
development of each student. By , combining your observations of and dis- 
cussions with students with knowledge of Vhat the teacher has doiie or 
is doing in creating the classroom environment, you can form a fairly 
complete pic ture . of the effect of the environment on the students.' 

f/hat Adults Do to Make Lear>ning Happen^ ' .. . • 

To complete your picture of the classroom and to verify your hypoth- 
eses about how and why it came to be what it. is, find out what' Adults do. 
T9 do so, talk with and observe the teacher, aide, and other adult volun- 
teers. Wtien talking- with the adults^ .you should establish two points of 
view: , (1) their perception of how the . c lassroom actually operates; and 
(20 their perception of the kind of operation the adults are. striving ' 
toward. Both percept ioiT»%^aJ!<e important: a description of how the classr-. 
room*' actuality operates is ijecessary to your assessment of ' the effects of ; 
classroom instruction on students; a description of what the adults are \ 
striving toward is important to an overall look at the prograim and assess- 
ment of such aspects of the program as staff deveKa pm ent , .impact of 
planning and evaluation, etc. 

^5 . 

Areas to Investigate 

How the adults organize 
the classroom over time 
and why it is so orga- 
nized (i.e., not just 
for the period of the 
review, but How it is 
typically organized 
over a spa-n of weeks) 
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^ Facets of Quality 

and Opportunities for Improvement 

How does the teacher'^decide with whom the 
student will work? ( teacher , ^ aide , volunteer, 
peers)? Consider, how decisions are raadcj about 
who works with educationally disadvantaged, 
LES/NES, talented and ^gifted, and students 
with exceptional needs. ■ < " ' ' 
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Areas to Investigate 

Hov groups are 
estjEiblished 



\ Facets of Quality 
and Opportunities for Improvement 



Are ^lecisi^ns based'^on tasks and Concepts pr 
skills to be taught? Op personal, social, 
aci^deikic needs and strengths , and language 
abilitVes of\ the students? On the capabiliT 
ties, oi^ the adult(s) who will wotk wjrth the 
students? 

How flexible i^ the grouping? 

How are LES/NES, Title I/EDY, gifted 
students, etc., grouped for instruction? 



How is cuibrent assessment information used in 
their grouping? * 

Do student^ have the opportunity to work 
with many other students or just those at 
their skill level? . ' 



How the' classroom 
sche^ul^ is determined 



Are decisions based on the task, skill, or 
concept to be taught? On- personal, social,' 
academic needs and strengths y and language 
abilities of the students^ w ^ 

Does the schedule provide adequate time 

for lessons Ccomplete introduction and 

sufficient exploration/practice in order 
to maximize retention)? 

Does the schedule provide adequate time for 
completion of the assigned task? 

What curriculum privities does' the schedule' 
reflect? Is the^*fe adequate time; for other 
areas; e»g», fine arts, social studies, 
science, etc* , as well as basic skills? Is 
time allowed for personal and social develop- 
ment activities? Is time aLlovfed for English 
as- a- second- language and/or primary language 
instruction? 

How does the teacher make decisions about 
how/what "^activities should be extended 
outside the c lass room? 
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- - At eaa t o 1 n ve s 1 1 g a t e 
Use of adult time 



Facets of Quality 
- — aiid Opportunities for Improvemeot - 

How^dpes the teacher use his or her time? In 
direct ' ins truct ion with students, in fSlanned 
lessons, in response to student requests for 
help, in planning for instruction, in directing 
th.e students, in directing other adults, aides, 
volunteers? 

How do the aides their time? In working 

with students individually and in groups, in 
preparing materials, in recordkeeping? Does 
the aide plan with the teacher? 

How does the teachet^ ensure that the time stu^ 
dents^ ^re engaged in learning activities is- 
sufficient to learn what is to be learned? 

Do specific groups, such as LES/NES, Title 1/ 
EDY, gifted, tend to receive most attention 
from either the teacher or the aide? 

How are teachers involved in^ playground, lunch 
period, extracurricular student activities,^ and 
so forth? Who decides?. 



I How student learning 
activities are directed 



How does the teacher* decide what student 
activities will be assigned? ^ 

How are decisions made'aboqt what materials 
students will use?" Who makes them? ^ 

Are the decisions haseA on knowledge of wK<at 
the student has learned and needs to Ifearn next 
of. the identified skills and concepts? 



For LES/NES s tude\i1:fi/L:are decisions also based 
on consultations wi/rP^the student and his or 
her parent or guanian? 

' If home%mrK<|,i8 assigned, is it for all students 

or s'ome siiudlents? How is information about 

homework fed back tostudents? Is it timely? 

■ . • * . ■ J- ■ 

By combining what you have learned in answer to these quest ions with 
what you h-^ve learned abou^ how and what students are learning, you will 
have a fairly complete understanding of the effect of instruction- on the^ 
students in your sample, on the students within each classroom, and on tlie*^ 
stpdents in 'all participating classrooms. You will also have a fair^ljr com- 
pLete understanding of what adults have done or are doing and will have 
identified aresTs^f strength and k*ey areas to- build on/ 
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V 



ABB0^Birtg the Bffeot of^ the School Program, Inotuding Exoqbb CoBt 
-SBi^tamBfavT^ Studenta 

In aasessing the effect of excess cost: services for studenta identi- 
fied as Tide I and/or EDY participants » you are looking specifically at 
those services supported by Title I atid/or EDY £unds* The services may be 
provided^ by people employed to provide extra^ aervices (e*g*9 instructional 
aide, resource teacher, nurse's a^ide, community aid«),' or materials and 
equipment purchased to provide alternative learning opportunit'ies for the 
identified students, or both* Review the -budget page of your school plan 
to determine the areas of the program in which, funds are being expended; 
then^o4;it^f^:0'r excess cost services in those areas* Remember that the 
purpose "^J^ Excess cost services is to supplement the regular program in- 
order to' compensate for the participants' low achievenient levels and* to 
accelerate their progress* • ' . 



Areas to • Investigate 

^Provision of excels 
cost eervices withiqi; 
the ciassroora 



Provision of excess 
cQst. se^rvices out of 
the classroom^ 



Facets -of Quality 
and ■ Opportuni tiegf for Improvement 

, How are supplementary services provided in the 
clas^robm— by the teacher, by the aide? 

How does the aide work with the students — 
reinforcing lessons, correcting 'papers , test-* 
ing, helping individual students, preparing 
materials, etc.? 

H^ do the teacher and aide plan together? - . 

• . ■ ■ > 

What materials are being used? Do they provide 
alternative learning opportunities for the stu- 
d&q,t8? ,Are they appropriate to the need^ of r 
the students and to that which is to be learned? 

What expectations do the teacher and the aide 
have for the students' achievement? 

* ■ ■ ' 

when services for Title I/EDY students are pro- 
vided out of the classroom in a reading labora-* 
.tory or a resource center, for example, who de- 
termines what those services will be, when they 
will be provided, and for what period of time? 

■ ' -. ^ 

^ow does the classroom teacher know what the /^V 
specialist teacher is providing? ' 

How do the classroom teacher and th^^ specialist^:' 
teacher work together to provide continuous 
progress for the Students? '3 

Do the classroom teacher and the specialist 
teacher believe that Che students are making 
extra progress because of the extra services? 
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r 



Aripas to Investigate 

Provision of support 
services 



V 



Face^ts of Quality 
and Opportunities for Improvement 

What effects haveV the planned staff develop- 
ment activities hkd in preparing Title 1/ 
EDY staff to meet \the special needs of the 
ideig^t i f ied s tudents? 

How have parent education activities and par- 
ent involvement in che classroom and school 
^program increased parents* 'Understanding and 
support, of their childrert's program? Talk to 
the parents as well aV staff members such as 
the comHilunity aide, tihe parent volunteer 
coordinator*, the school advisory committee. 

How have health and guidance services been used 
to meejt the special needs of the title I /EDY 
studei^ts? What effect have they had? ' . 

How have the Title 1/EDt resources of the dis-* 
trict been used in supporting the school pro- 
gram? What effect have they had in clarifying 
for staff the purpose of Title I/EDY services 
and in assisting and guiding the school staff 
in planning, implementing, and evaluating 
excess cost services for i-dentified students? 



Aeeeesing the Effect of the Bilingual 
Program (AB 1229) on Student^ 

If your school receives funding for bilingual education (^B 1329^ or 
AB 2284) pr if your school has ten or m<3re LES/NES students with the same 
primary language in any grade level (K-6) and receives Title I and/or EDY 
funding. Use this part to assess the effect of the bilingual program on 
students. The procedures to follow in assessing the services in the bi- 
lingual program are identical to the procedures outlined above for all 
students receiving instruction: observe .the students at work; find out 
how their day is organized; find out what they "are working on, what mate- 
rials are be-ing used, and what is available. T^lk to the students about 
what they are doing. | Talk' to the teacher and aide about Jhow they work 
with the students; how they know what students know and need to learn in 
both languages of the bilingual program; how instruction i^ provided in 
both lailguages and in what areas of the curriculum. 
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II 



to Investigate 




A- 



Facets of Quality 
^ arid Opportunities for Improvement 

What facility; are students developing in boVh 
languages? 

^ Jfh^^t- sl^ill^s ^ai'e students developing in the 

basic skilLs 4(rea8 and in multicultural ^edu'ic^V'" 
t ion? ( Review records of s tudent progress , 
Ask the student. 



the teacher, and the aide.) 

How are the written i!riteria for' reading in 
English being applied? How sufficient and 
how varied are the materials available in 
the students* primary language? Are 'they 
available in the basic skill Areas and in 
multicultural education? 



How students are 
ins tmuc ted 



How complete has been the assessment of each 
student's language and learning needs ,(in both 
languages)? ' ^ . 



How is the assessment kept current wi th each 
student's growth? 

How is time .allocated for instruction of read- 
ing ^in the primary language and fox; English-aa- 
a- second- language (ESL) instruction? 

Khat variety of .teaching methods is used in ES 
# instruction?'" ^ . 

How are the cultural resources of the parent 
community used in multicultural education? 
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Obmerviu4on Areaa 

How the bilingual skills 
of the teacher and/or 
aide are utilised and 
developed ^ 



Facets of Quality 
and Opportunities for 'Improvement 

How are the bilingual skills of the teacher 
and /or aide used in the instruct ion of 
8 tudents? ♦ 

What effect have the planned staff development 
act ivi t ien had in increas ing the bil ingiial 
education skills of the teacher and the aide? 

Have the staff deve lopqient activities been* 
based on the individual needs of the teaclVers 
and aides as well as on the needs o^ the 
s tudents? 

Has the primary language d f the students been 
used in staff development activities? Ask the 
teachers and. the aides* Ask, also, the per- 
son responsible for bilingual education staff 
deve lopment • , , 

How effective does each of them believe the 
staff development activities have befen? 
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THE EFFECT OF SUPPORT ON INSTRUCTION 



This seccion la designed to aasiat you in assessing the effect of 
support act i.vit ie^^on the instruct ional program of the students. In 
finding out how support^ activities affect instruction, you will t>e look* 
ing at four areas of support: staff development, parent education and 
involvement, health and guidance^ and district-level support* 

The information you need to make the assessment comes^ from your 
understanding of what has been planned in each of these areas, from what 
you hav.e okAcu'ved in the classrooms and the school, and from talking 
with the teachers, aides-, parents and volunteers, the support staff, the 
principal and other administrators, and district of f ice personnel. 

The school plan, along with applicable sections of the district 
master plan, tells you what is intended to happen; as you talk with the 
various people at the school, you will learn what is happening^ who is^ , 
involved, what they are doing, how well they think it is working, and 86 
forth. Thus, you will develop a pictlure of the kinds of support activ- 
ities that are taking place. But, to assess how these activities are 
affecting instruction, you will need 
to cx>rabine your, knowledge of what is 
intended to happen with what you have 
obserCf« in the classroom and the 
school. For example, from reading- 
the p'lan and from talking with parent 
volunteers^ you know that inservice 
training sessions on techniques for 
developing self-esteem have been 
conducted for the parent volunteers. 
In your observations in the class- 
rooms! you notice repeated instances 
of parent volunteers giving* positive 
reinforcement as they work with the 
Students. Your conclusion would be 
that this staff development activity 
was effective. However, if at the 
same time you observe that the 
parents are not adequately prepared 
to carrVV>ut the academic activ^itjr 
the teach^fcrs have assigned them, you 
would conc/lude that the staff devel- 
opment activities for parents are 
incomplete and thus not as effective 
as they should be* 

It is critical to remembery that you are assessing the effect of sup- 
port activities on ins t rue t ion ;j you are not assessing parent involvement, 
for example, as an isolated element of the school program. Nor are you 
assessing district-level support as something apart from what is "•happening 
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in the Instruction of atudenta. District support activities may appear to 
ba of high quality, but if they are not appropriate to the schbot program 
In type, or timing^ or in quantity, they are not effectively supporting 
the instruction of students. 

Si/pff Development 

■\ 

Bafore beginning to assess the effects of staff development on in-^ 
struction, it will be helpful to fitid out what kinds of staff development 
have been offered and for whom. Review the school plan, identifying staff 
development assessed needs and planned activities. Talk to the principaL* 
the program coordinator, or whoever is responsible for staff develogpent 
to find out what is offered, who has participated, how it has been pre- 
sented and by whom, what the intent was, and so forth. Verify and add to 
this information by observing the adults at work with the students and by 
talking to them about their staff development activities. 

^ / Note : >A1I adults who work with students should participate in 

staff development ac t iv_i ties--parent and other volunteers, 
instructional aides, classroom teachers, specialist 
teachers, and other resource personnel, principal and 
other administrators. 

What kind of match do[ you see between the needs of the students and 
the program as expresseffTTi the school plan and the staff development 
activities that are being presented? Compare what is stated in the plan 
with what is being offered. What kind of match do you see between the 
needs of the students and the program being implemented and the staff 
development activities being presented? 

Use your classroom observation information to make this comparison^ 
Have the parents and other volunteers seemed well prepared to work with 
s tudenta-^'does this seem to be the way it is throughout the classrooms you 
abservl^? Were the instructional aides you observed wfell prepared in 
knowledge of the lesson and understanding of how to reinforce or expand 
the learning invc>|ved in the lesson? • ^ 

Have you observed that the certificated staff are well prepared to 
work within the cul tural di f ferences of their students? Are they well 
prepared to mMt the needs of LES/NES students, of grated students, of 
the educationally handicapped students in their classrooms, of eilucar- * 
tionally disadvantaged studejits? Are they well prepared to guide the 
personal and social development of each student as well as to instruct 
in the curriculum areas that they are teaching? In making, the comparison 
between what you have observed and the needs expressed inLthe plan, you 
will be getting clues a^ to the qxtent to which the staff deve lopmend as 
implemented meets the needs of the students and the staff. Confirm these 
clues by talking to the staff* 

s ■ 

If your observation of the adults at work with the students in each 
classroom leads you to conclude that the staff does not seem to be suffi- 
ciently well prepared to meet tt?e needs of the situdents and che objectives 
of the plan, find out %/hy. 
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Ar«a« to Invtiaate 

How iCr decided t6 

H^rv'the kind of staff 
development that is 
being offered 



How effective the 
^ adults think their 
staff development 
' has been 



How the staff develop- 
ment activities are 
evaluated 



Facets of Quality 
and Opportunities for Imprevement 

How were the teachers and other certificated 
staff involved in d^eiding what would be 
offered and how it would be presented? How 
were the skills and knowledge of the staff used 
in staff development sessions? How were the 
aides and parent/other volunteers involved in 
designing their staff development? What role 
did the principal play in deciding what would 
be offered? Talk to each group about how its 
members were involved. 



> 



Dp the adults ttiink their needs are being met 
through the planned activities? How frequently 
are staff development activities presented? 
Who presents staff development activities? 
What opportunities does the staff have to try 
out newly^ learned techniques* materials » and/or 
strategies in the classroott and to get feedback 
on their use? What opportunities are there for 
staff to talk together about what they are try- 
ing to do and how it is working? What opportu- 
nities does the staff have to adapt the new 
techniques, m^^rials^ and strategies to their 
students and tneir. aiettiod of teaching? What 
changes have stdff mad e^. in working with stu^ 
dents as a result of the\^staf f ' development 
activities? How have the activities helped 
the adults understand the program improvement 
efforts and the roles and responsibilities of 
•feach adult as well as others in carrying out 
the plan? 



How do the various members of the staff eval- 
uate the effect of their training? How are 

ive personnel involved in assess ing 
^*^he effect of staff development activities? 
How are staff development assessments used? 
Are they used in modifying staff development 
activities? How are administrative person- 
nel involved in staff development at the 
school site? Talk to staff, talk to the 
principal, review, staff evaluation forms. 



Talk to the support staff ( librarian, nurse , speech and language 
specialist, psychologist/counselor, etc.) to dtetermine their understand- 
ing of what is to be accomplished' and their role in accomplishing it; how 
helpful have staff development activities been? 



Find out from 
fulfill their rd 
preparation has beenJ 



ng to SSC members HflP they have been prepareif 
bilities and how effective they believe that 
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Facets of Quality 
^ raaa Invmmti^tf and Opportt*nit^i»« for fiaprov#m»nt 

Raaourcaa uaad in How havt^ staff from thr district baan inyblvad? 

staff davalopment Consider what has been stated in the school 

plan as well as in the district master plan (for 
School Improvement schools) » Are there* exter-* 
nal resources whj^h the school might liave 
uaed-'-such as tdHiher centers i professional 
development cen^ersi county offica resources? 
How effectively does the staff believe they 
have used the resources? Are there other 
available resources that have not been used? 



Parent Eduaation and Involvement 

In assessing how parent educaC^iian and involvement affect the inatruc- 
tional py;ogr«m, you need to find how the ataff at the school keeps 

parents ilnfb^rmed about tho^* program^and the day^to^-day activitiea of the 
StudentSi how parents are d i rec t ly involved in their children's educa^ 
tional experiences* and what parent education activities are included in 
the school program. 



Areas to Investigate 

How the &chool staff 
keeps parents informed 
about the school 
program 



Facets of Quali'ty 
and Opportunities for Imprtfvement 

Consider such traditional school activities 
as Back to School Night and Open House. Con- 
aider bulletins and' news let ters from the prin- 
cipal, the SSC or SAC, and the PTA. Consideri 
also, activities such as neighborhood meet- 
ings » telephone trees* use of other comoninity 
communication systems* and so forth. 



How complete a picture of the school program 
do these means of communication provide the 
parents? , 

How understandable are communications to the 
parents of LES/NES students? Consider the 
use of lay language (vs. educational jargon) 
as well as the language of limited* and non- 
English-speaking parents. 
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Areas to Investigate 

How the teaching staff 
keep the parents In- 
formed about the day- 
to-day activities 
tAeir childreii are - 
.involved in " 



.Facets of Quality 
and Opportunities for Improvement 

How does the staff report student progress to 
the parents? By report card only? By parent 
conferences? Do teachers confer with all 
parents? With post parents? ^ 

Do' the teachers send c la^s niews letters home at 
regular intervals? Or letters explaining what 
the students are doing or will do? Do they ^ 
talk regularly with the parents? . 

Do tJie ce^>^ers send the student's completed 
work home? viow often? 




If the teachejrs give homework assignments, do 
they expect the parent^ to ' see that the work is 
completed? Do they expect the parents to know 
the purpose ^of the homework an'd/or be able to 
help the student* with his or her assignment? 

How well informed do the parents feel about the 
school program and the day-to-day activities * 
that their children are involved in? Ask the 

n / 

parents • 



How parents are 
involved at the^^' 
school 



What kinds of , methods are used to involve par- 
ents? By whom? Are they effective? Talk 
to the parents, the parent • coordinator jJ^f 
there is one), and the principal or pr^kram^ 
coordinator. 

Are parents involved in the classrooms as tu- 
tors or instructional as^'sis tant s? As resource- 
people? Are they involved in preparing raata- 
rials, in serving the school as library aides, 
in the res.ource center, on the playground, etc.? 

^re they involved in assessing student health 
^eeds ; in recruititig other parents; in Sf 
SAC, PTA, or other committee work; in aftfer- 
scMol ac tivi ties^^with students ; or in special 
intterest activities? 



How have th&y been prepared to do what they 
are* doing? ' H<w have they been prepared to 
tlnHf>y.Q^JqnH is intended in .the planned 

program Tor their children? 
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Areas to Investigate 

How the talents and 
interests of the par- 
ents have, been used * 
in the classroom and 
school program 



£ Facets 'of Quality 
and Oppof'tuni ties for Improvement 

Have the par'ents ha*d an opportunity to iden- 
'\^\^ify to the 'staff atid others tnKir talents 



arW 



inter^.sts? Have their talents and in- 



terests, been 'used?. For e^tampte, in providing 
enrichment activities in a planned ins truc- 
tional activity, in writing a newsletter for 
^^arents, in providing parent education sessions 
for otbe^ parents' 



\ 



What parent education 
activities are included 
in tlie school program 



What interests and needs have the parents ex^ 
pressed? .What has the school provided? H^ye 
the parents helped plan parent education ses— 



^ s ions? How effective do the parents believe 
these sessions have been? How*'many parents 
have par ticipated? Have sessions in chi'ld 
, , growth and/ development been offered? 

Be aware that parent education i? a^J>rdad category that includes ^ 
informing parents about their children' s program and the school program, 
preparing parents to assist in the school program, and providing oppor^ 
tuniti^es for parents to explore their interests in child growth and 
development, parental guidance , and so forth. . :* 

It is important to remember that the majority of parents probably 
cannot be actively involved in the classroom program. With the percen- 
tage of working mothers increasing annually and with the d^^fficulty many 
mothers and schools have in affording and providing babysitting services, 
the number of parents involved at the school during the day may be lim- 
ited.- If the number involved ^seems lower than might be expected, deter- 

Cine the number of nonwotking mothers, find out if the parents are ifn fact 
elcome at the school, and that, the methods for , expressing that welcome 
effectively communicate to the parents. Regardless of the number, of par-/-^ 
ents actively involved, the school has the responsil>iIity for keeping all 
parents, informed; about the school pragram and what their children' s day- 
to-day activities are. / 



Health 'and Guidance 



In assessing the effect of health and guidance act ivities on' the 
instruction of the students, ^ou will be finding oQt how students' emo- 
tional, mental, and physical health needs are assessed, how the assessment 
information. is used in instruction, what kind^ of 'follow-up procedures 
are being used, and how the classroom curriculum, organization, and 
environment have been accommodated to the health needs of* the students. 
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In finding out «^ow the emotional, iqental, and physical health needs 
of fthe students are reflected in the delivery of instruct ion, ilse the in^ 
formation yoju collected while observing in the classroom and otWer areas 
of the school. Be sure to include what you have observed of thfe classroom 
curriculum as well as classroom organization and environment. Combine 
that inf#^ation with what you know from needs expressed in ^h^ plaii ^^t4|||||||| 
other information provided you by the staff at ^thfe school* If all appears 
to be working well for the students , verify your information by talking 
to seltected students and adults* If i ^ appear s that the emotional, men- 
tal, and physical -health needs- of all students are not being met, you 
will need to find out what is not working* 

Facets of Quality ! 
Areas to Inves tigate ^and J<)ppdr tuni t ies for Improvement 9 L 

How health needs are How^^e emotional, mental » and physical health 

assefssed n^eds of students identified?. ^ 

Who does the assessment — the health specialist, 
. I ' the classroom teacher, both? 

1- / ' How timely are the assessment ^^^ocedures? Do 

J . j the assessment procedures do. more than the 

I minimum required by law? If so, are they for 

I , ' } all students or selected students? Is the ' ex- • 

* ^ / ' " ' - ; tension in response to needs expressed' in the 

' / ' ^ ^ school .plan? 



How assessment inforr How does the specialist inform the teafcher 

mation is used by thie about his or her students ? healtiT needs? Hov 

classroom teacher? does the specialist keep the teacher cur^rerit. 

' ' with changing heal th needs?* • ' 

. . ' How'does he or she work with the tteacher to 

ensure that the learning 'environment supports 
the needs of the students? What has the 
teacher done to accommodlite; the health needs 
of the, s tudents? 

• ' ■ ^ ' " . ' . . . 

, What kinds of health education are ihcluded in 
the students* curriculum? What relationship 
exists between the kinds of health education 
provided and the needs of students, as identi- 
fied in the plan and the health asrsessment of 
students?^ 
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■ . , .. • ■ s.. ' / ■ 

Facets of Quality^ 
Areas to Investigate and Opportunities for Improvement . / 

Follow-Up procedures- How are parents- informed of their child's 

that. are used v health rieeds? Is a language they understand 

* . trsed in these communications? Are parents made 

aware of resources available^ in the c^Sfiuriity, 
such as diagnostic or counseling centers? Are 
. ; ^ such "resources used to reme^diate stpdent health 

. " problems? ». 

■ • ■ . . 

' What follow-up prpcedures are used at the 

school? Does thi nurse re-check students with 
identified health needs? Does the counselor 
work, with identified students on an ongoing . 
> ~ basis— -in the classroom? or in group or 

. ♦ . . individual sessions? 

Do the specialists confer together about indi- 
vidual students? Is the classroom teacher in- 
. eluded in these conferences? Is the principal? 

Are the parents? 

Talk to the school, nurse , the languace, speech, amd ' hearing spec ial-^ 
ist, the counselor or psychologis t as necessary to develop a more complete 
picture of the. health needs at the school and how the specialists work to 
meet those needs. Talk to the classroom teachers and t;be principal and/or 
\^ther administrators to learn more about how effective these support 
services are. , ^ • ^ ' ' . 



< 



In order to assess district support of the scWbol's improvement ef- 
^lp^ts, you must examine two areas: how the distr^t supports ins truction 

^ directly, e^g. , allocation of- resource specialists, development of prof i- 
jciency standards, curriculum development activities, etc*;* and how "the 

^ district supports instruction indirectly, e.g., assistance with 6taff, 

development , trainipg for school site council or school advisory committee 
mer^bers , etc. / • 

, Muth of your fact finding regarding district support will be covered 
during your assessment of ''what adults do to make ^learning happen^' "what|^ 
students learn," areas of instructional support (staff development, pareiit/ 
involvement and education, health, and guidance), and planning and evaluai- 
tion. Remember, as you gather such information, keep in pindf that you 
will also need to determine what impact district support has had or shoulifi 
have had. .Look for policies and procedures that the d\j^strict has estab- j 
lished to provide guidance to its schools and what actioiT the district 
has taken in carrying out such policies and procedures and how it intends; 
to assist its schools. Also, relate what you have learned of district 1 
support to what has been stated in the school plan. 
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'Note thatjjnany of the pplicies and procedure^ wh ich the district uses 
to guide schools in school improvement efforts '%re contained in Part 1 of 
the district master plan for school improvement . Be aware, however, that 
these are pot the only policies, or the only means' by which the^ district 
provides leadership and direction to its schools; be .alert to other means 
of communication — other policies and procedurefa .^e t by the school board, 
administrative procedures^ and the histori eryone knows that... 

traditions, etc. Your job is to find out what :.i!Oip act sucK leadership 
•efforts have had. This .line of questioning is particularly relevant', for 
example, to your analysis of why adults do what they do to make learning 
happen* » v . « 



Areas to Investigate 

Communication of dis- - 
trict direction tO; the 
s<hool 



Facets of Quality ^. 
^nd Opportunities for Improvement 

How'well unders tood is * the direction estab- 
lished by the district for school improvement,^ 
for bi 1 ingual education, compensatory educa- 
tion, etc.? Do staff and parents know ^low to 
carr^ out these directions? Does there seem 
to be understanding of how previous directions 
fit with newly adopted directions of the dis- 
trict master plan and others related to school 
improvement which are being communicated to the 
school? Are efforts to improve the school pro- 
gram 'seen as separate from the regular school 
.program? Consider, also. Title I/EDY, ^ gifted, 
bilingual, and programs for students with 
^ spec ial needs • 

Vftiat activities or support- strategies were 
carried out as planned? What -othex activities 
or suppDrt strategies did the district carry 
• out? How did the district support planning and 

evaluation activities, the instructional activ- 
ities, the support activities? Were the strat- 
egies appropriate and timely to the school's 
^ needs, priorities, and objectives? How ef fee- * 
tive were these strategies in assisting the 
■ school in its job of improving instruction for 

students? Consider the services and/or strat- 
egies described in the school plan and/or 
Part II of the district mas ter^ plan . . ^ 

Talk With instructional and support staff, 'parents , the principal, 
and d'is-trict staff to find out what the district did to support the. 
school. To find out- hoW effective such actions were, use your own obser- 
vations of the instruction as well as information from your conversa- 
tions with school and district staff. Remembeif that you are assess ing the 
effect pf the district's support on the ins truc\.4\5nal program ^nd on the 
school's. capacity to conduct its improvement efforts, not the quality of 
the services^js^esources , or distyirict. master plan as a document. 



. District support 
s trategrt-^-^^nd 
activities 
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ASSESSING THE EFFe|:TIVENESS OF THE SCHOOL SITE COUNCIL 
V AND/OR SCHOOL ADVISORY COMMITTEE(S) 

lii assessing tji^e ef fectiveness ' of the cpunci|./committee in planning, 
implejinentingj and evaluating the school program, you wilt use what you 
already have learfied about the planning and ^evaluation prpeesses at the, 
sphool-- who was/is involved, how these processes were/are being conducted, 
who was/is responsijble, and sq forth* Combine wh'St you learn about the 
^ouncil/coimnittee, wi th that: information. 

" y ■ . ■ • ■ ^. ■ ■ . . ■ . - 

Review the agendas, attendance records, and minutes of council/ 
committee meetings: talk with the principal about the tole and func- 
tioning of the ' council /commit tee ; talk to the x>ther parents and istaff 
at the school about what the council/committee does; talk to the members 
themseJLves* In reviewing records and talking wrth the various people, yoti 
will find out how the members were selected, how they were/are being pre- , 
paired to fill fill* their responsibilities, how they have been involved ;tn , 
developing the plan and in ongoing planning and plan modification, and how 
the -committee functions. ^ ^^ 



Affeas ,to Investigate 
How members are selected 



How members are prepared. 



Facetls ^f Quality ^ 
and Opportunities for Improvement 



How were mem 
v.acancies 




cted? How are membership 

t 

How represe^vt^ive of the pi^ents -in the commu- 
nity are the parent members? How representa- 
tive of the staff are the -staff members? 

Did the selection procedures provide an oppor- 
tunity for all interested parents and staff 
members to become ■ members of the council/ 
commi t tee? ^ , 

Did the members receive inservice training on 
the purpose of the council/committee, and what : 
their respons^^ibdli ties are, such as how to 
plan? ; 

Did they receive inservice^ training on the reg- 
ulations governing ea-ch program funded- at the 
school through the Consolidated Application 
(A-127)? . - 

Did they receive other inservice training, 
such as how to function as a group (group ^ 
pxuDcesses), how to resolve conflicts , how to- 
solve, problems? 

How are the members kept informed about what is 
happening in the school, program and how well it 
is working? 

./I 



Areas to Investigate 

Hov the council/ 
coimiifttee ,has been 
involved in planning 



How the. council/ 
conmii ttee functions 



Facets of Quality ^ ^ 

and OppQrtunit ies for Improvement 

How were the members involved in developing 
the plan, in determining student outcomes, in 
assessing needs and setting objective^, in de- 
termining basic approaches or strategies, in 
designing evaluation procedures? * 

How are m^bers involved in ongoing planning^ 
in monitoring the progr£mi, in making decisions 
about what should be modified and how? ^ow 
do the members involve others in the planning 
process? How representative of the achool 
commvtnity have the others involyed been? 

Are regular meetings held? How well ajL tended 
are they? : How represtotative of ''tl^^ ffChool 
community are . thpae that regul^arly attend the 
meetings? ^ ■ > ■ V ^ 

What kinds of supp^tive services are provided 
the council/ commitlbee, such as, txanslation 
services for LES/NES parents, scheduling and 
notice of meeting times, proic^sion of baby— *v 
^^ting services, communications about the 
meetings? 



I 



How are meet ings conduc^ted? Who'sets the agen* 
das? Do the agendas reflect the concerns and 
7 interests of the school community? Do the by- 
'^ilaws and operational procedures facilitate con- 
due ting;^hfi_busin€^ss of the council/committee?" 



1^ 



How does the council/committee keep tnembera of 
the school community (parents and . staff) 
informed about the school program and their 
role in it? How do parenta and staff members 
inform the counciiy commit te^ of their concerns 
or desires for the school ptogram? How 
satisfactory to parents and staff members and 
to the council /commit tee are the methods of 
communication? * f 

How are council/committee members kept infjprmed 
about th^ day-to-day operations of the program? 

How effective do council/cjommi ttee members be- 
lieve t^hey have been in fulfilling their re- 
sponsibilities? ;How Effective do the parents ^ 
and staff members believe the council/committee 
has been? 



In finding, answers to these ques^tions, you wijtl develop an understand- 
ing of how effective the council/ commit tee has been and what ^pi^ortuni ties 
for improvement exist. 
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TRANSLATING THE PLANNED PROGRAM INTO ACTION 



Between plans and doing what has been planned are the crucial activ- 
ities which translate the. ideas into acti<5j|^ piese activities are an 
Extension of planning *^:and function as a bridge to an effectively imple- 
tB^nted program. Participation in the conduct of these activities involves 
a l«6st everyone at the school in some way* These translation activities 
xtt^m^t^" com^nication and collaboration among staff, mutual^ support , the 
assignment of people with varyifig talents and skills to the various tasks 
which' have been planne^d,^ the reallocation of these people's time, thcr , 
deaign and %impl^ment at ion of ^support systems, such as scheduling, space 
allotment, the. procurement of needed supplies and ins true t*ional materials, 
staffing, inservice training specific to the new responsibilities, the 
definition and operation of new role relationshj.ps, clarification of who 
is responsible for what, the cpoordination and sequencing of the various 
activities, the monitoring and evaluation;- quality control, identi 
tiort and solution of problems as they come up,' ongoing prpglram modifica- 
tion through ongoing planning, and so forth. Assessing how people at a ^ 
school' t;ranslate the planned program into/action focuses on these activ- 
ities.^ Although you will have to make summat ive juxfgments about how well 
the planned program is translating into action, the most important pur- 
pose* for focusing on these activities is to, ideritify opportunities for 
imptov6jncn£v 7 



/ 




When you complete your assess- 
ment of this area, you should be able^ 
to use these findings to^Tielp organ-; 
ize and tie togerther your findings 
from all the other areas, such as 
planning and instruction. 

The basic assessment strategy Is 
to look at translation activities 
.from two .perspectives : 

1. Starting with the planned 
program, which is dependent 
on informal or unwritten 
agreements asH#i|all as upon 
the school plan^' f ind out 
what steps were taken to 
make various aspects of the 
planned program happen. 

2.. Starting from y^our understanding of wha^t instruction is at the 

school and what the bas^ic support activities are, find out where 
the instruction came from (i.e., how come they do it the way they 
do it). ' 




Starting with Their Planned Program 

.Conduct this assessment after you are well enough into assessing 
"Planning and Evaluation" to have a good picture of the planned program. 
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Begin by ^finding out what people understand* about their planned pro- 
gram* Through interviews with each staff and in observation of their 
activities t find out their understanding of: 

- The intent of the plans, both what they thVnk the intended 
program is and what specific impact it is intended to liave on 
staff and student behavior 

- Their individual role in carrying out the' planned program, in- 
cluding a,n understanding of what specific activities they are 
supposed to carry out and how these activities fit into the 
planed program 

- How, when, and who they are supposed to work with in carrying - 
out the planned program 

^ ■ • . ■ / : ^ - ■ - 

-r Role relationships for carrying out the planned program, espe- 
cially where the individual being interviewed fits in these 
relationships . - 



- When their activities are supposed to be done, includingj how 
their activities sequence with other activities 

I , . . . y 

— Where to go for help and needed resources 
How program decisions are ma\de 



- Who to talk to about various Jcit^ds: of ^problems 

- How ongoing planning is employed to refine and modify the^ 
program ^ % „ ^ 

- What to do if something goes wrong 



i 



r- What to do if they have a better idea ^ 

- Row to do what they have to do to carry out . the plan 

Finding ouf* how veil people understand what they have t.o do in rela- « 
tion to the pi^fi will tell ►you much about .the effectiveness of translation 
activities, but you also need to know how they achieved (or failed to 
achieve) their level of understanding. Some schools might use formal in- 
service programs . to communicate and instruct staff on many of the facets 
liated above. Other schools might use regular administrative communica- 
tion channels. There is no one best way or combination of ways. Each 
school must find a way* appropriatef to its style, strengths, and weak- 
nesses. Part of ycjlur job in dssess ing ' translation activities is to iden- 
tify translation strjengths and weaknesses ^tlT.i^ « way which accommodates 
^school style, point to specific oppor tun^^ae^/f or improvement. For exam- 
^^"e, you wil 1' discover various communication networks at the school, both 
formal and informal. Point out w^ys for them to ujse these existing net- 
works to achieve a higher level of understanding of the facets listed 
above* You might judge it appropriate to suggest refinements in some of 
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the existing networks and communication procedures. In a school where . 
communication is minimal and ydiTlcannot find a strength to build upon^ 
you might indicate the severity of the problem to people in a posit^n to 
do something about it and suggest where they might get some help-^You 
might also include a variety of specific procedural recommendations in 
your report. ^ , • , ^ 

In some school's, ti\e internal polit ics may be damaging to the 
translation of improvement plans into action. Analyze your picture of 
how they planned to see if their .process of planning contributed to a bad 
political sitij^ation. For example, was the decision-making process hidden 
so that people felt alienated from the plan? if -you determine that there 
is an opportunity to improve the way they plan, note it as such in your 
report, but, beyond this, type of suggestion, do not try to sctive their 
political problems. In yo.ur summative judgments of the quality of 
translation, you will already be taking into account the effects of their 
internal politics. In your opportunities for' improvement report , you 
should address the problem of hpw to eliminate the damage rather than hqw 
to eliminate the politics. For example, if there are feuding factions, 
do not bothei to suggest they stop feuding, but ra£her Suggest ways tp 
achieve an understanding of the pi anned prrogram and ways of working, 
together as a team to pi^t the plan into act ion^^^^n spite of disagreements 
and conflict. You migh t sugges t that the^s tar^t-.-by^t least communicat- 
ing about how to carry out specific activities while\they develop ways of 
tackling the larger systemic problems. In your role as an assessor of 
the program, set an example of how to focus on the educational effects of 
the activities you observe. 

Sometimes people at a School will simply omit an important trans^ 
lation activity. For example, they might omit reallocation of staff 
time. If this happened, staff would rrot know what to stop doing in 
order to have time to start doing new things. Teachers might have an 
hour and a half of new activities -a day to carry out the plan. Where 
are they supposed to get this hour and a half? Their day was full 
before the new activities were added to their responsibilities. If 
people omit the step of reallocating time, all activities might have 
the quality scjueezed odt of them. If time is not reallocated tc coor- 
dinating and working together, it might not happen at all or the time 
might be ripped randomly out of everyone's schedule — sometimes cfisrup- 
ting critical ins true tiortal activities. When you *are preparing your 
"opportunities for improvement" report, make sure you identify any facet 
of translation into action which you determine has been omitted. It 
would be even better if you could find some ins tance , however small, 
of where the facet (reallocation of staff time,A for example) was not 
omitted and use this instance to illustrate how the people of the school 
can do it more widely. > » 

Sometimes people at a school will do the translation activities 
but do them poorly. For example, staff will be clearly assign^ to 
necessary activities, but the particular people assigned did 'not have 
the adequate know-how jpor the activity to which they were assigned. 
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This can happen quite easily in any major effort to/ do things dif fer- 
ently than before. ^ In this example, some opportunities for improve- 
ment which you could identify might include reassignment of staff 
based on aii assessment of their skills, know-how and interest, or 
inse^vice activities designed' specifically to provide the needed knofir- 
how, or organizational .changes (such as scheduling, room assignments, 
work load distribution) which would facilitate mutual support among 
staff with different strengths weaknesses, or modifying the plan 

to achieve the diesired results with activities mor'e realistically 
related to staff talents and know-how. . 

Starting from Instruction 

a ' 

The intent of this part of the assessment of translating the planning 
into action is to find out why people at the scl^ool do what they do the 
way they do it.^ The ififorination you will need will come primarily from 
school staff as they explain why instruction is the way it is. As you 
form your picture of what^instruc tion is like through the methods in 
Chapter II, ask staff where specific activities came f^^m* For example, 
if "sustained silent reading" is part of the reading program, ask the 
teacher why he or she is doing it? Was it part of the school plan? How ' 
did he or she know to do it? Does he or she think it works? What pre- 
vious activities were replaced by the time now devoted to sustained silent 
reading? Is there any monitoring of the activity?. And so on. 

Many instructional* ^activities which you have identi f ied^^^^mportant 
parts of the program can be traced back to support activit ie^^^^H||Kiiires 

there will be staff development related to the way^the activit^^^^^Wi- 
d^cted. Othe> times useful hints will be shared among teachers in. the 
teachers' room. Sometimes you will notice teachers floundering with a new 
program- or performing the mechanics without impact. In these cases you 
may determine there is a lack of support or poorly executed Support. 

Sometimes instruc^tion of high "or low effectiveness will be traced 
back to school traditions, or a preVious principal, or a teacher with good 
leadership, or. a project from^the past. Check to see if high-quality 
instruction which comes from^past history of school is recognized and pre- 
served, f-'ather than being blindly replaced by untiled newfangled ideas 
(improvement does not mean change for change's sake). 

By working back from instruction to see frqm whence it came, you will 
pick up some threads from when you worked dbvn from p-lans toward instruc- 
tion. Approaching the assessment of the translating of plans^ into action 
from both perspectives should give you a sense of how things get done at 
the school — andl^ow things fail to get done. This sen^es^rif accurate--can 
be the basis for extremely useful suggejstions for improvement, especially 
in discussing the implications of identified opportunities for improvement 
As you work with the work sheets for synthesizing findings at the end of 
the review, you may find that your assessment of translation activities is 
the key to understanding where to go next at your school. 
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I This phase, of the assessment may also bring you closer- to personal 
issties than any other. The handling of discussions of thes]^ findings and 
their implicat ionst is therefore very important. Emphasize a problem solv- 
ing approach and avoid excuse making, fault finding, and oth^ defensive 
behaviors. The discussions should" be conducted in the spirit of making 
the future better while conserving aspects of high quality in the present 
program. Remember, this assessment is for reviewing the school as a 
whole, -not for evaluating personnel^ 
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CHAPTER III 
PREPARING THB ASSESSMENT REPORT 



This chapter is addressed specifically to tliose who are respon- 
sible; for using the^ review forms for an assessment report to the 
school councils, committees, staff, and comniunit:y as a whole— whether 
as part of an assessment of school^ needs and capacities ,^ as part of 
evaludtidn ^nd monitoring for ongoing planning, or in preparation 
for an external program review* The reporting form, including 
planationsr of intent and directions for use, will be described in 
this^ chapter* Certain assessment difficulties are identified and 



instructions for coping with these difficulties are given. ^ 
Overview of the Report 

^ The report form is organized 
according to, the itipdel of the 
school ' program desbribed in 
^. Chapter I. There iefa section of 
the instrument for each layer of 
activity in the schoal - program: 

- Student Outcome Informa- 
tion - ^ 

- Instruction 

- Support 

- Transiting the Planne<l 
Program into Action 
Planning and Evaluation 

Within each pf these sections, 
there are two types of review 
findings: (1) assessing effec- 
tiveness; and (2) opportunities for 
improvement. These two^ixypes of 
findings represent .the two distinct 
perspectives from which th^^sChool 
program is viewed. The a^Hbsment 

pf quality is based on cr]^Rria which are intended to describe the 
impact of activities on the client , (e.g. , the impact on students^ of 
instructional activities and the. impact on instruction of support 
activities). The opportunities for improvement are based on phrases 
which describe what the adults who provide services are doing (or 
might do)^to achieve beneficial impact on the client. The intent -of 
assessing ef f ec t ivetiess is to give the school a status report on the 
effectiveness of the current program. The intent of the opportunities 
for improvement is to move from current statuj toward improvement by 
suggesting areas on which the school might next focus in its formal an 
/^ informal, planning. 
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At £he en^ o£ the report form is a work sheet for synthesizing 
the review findings* This work sheet is intended for use during 
formal and informal ongoing planning activities as In aid. to under- 
standing the implications for action of the review findings. It is 
partly diagnostic and partly suggestive of what to^do next^**-, ' 

"The entire form was designed to report the findings of jt*ie 
assessment process conducted according to the instructions, giv^q in 
/. this handbook, especially those in Chapter II. Use of the form out 

of the context of an assessment such as that described in Chapter II 
^^.wil}. greatly increase the likelihood of error and misunderstanding** 
But thds handbook only goes part way in describing how td gOQduct an 
^sessment^of your sghool prograi^. Many schools and ' dint pirn al- 
ready have gone further in the development of various aspects of the 
assessment process, especially in such areas as measuring stadent- 
outcomes, observation techniques, unobtrusive indicators, attitude 
scales, observation and follow-up techniques for^staff ^|||velopflient. 
*^nd other tranalation activities, and the myriad othef adurces oif s 
g'ood detailed assessment data. Schools, and districts may be far, 
beyond the "how to dp it'' detaiLa pf this handt)ook. Nonethi».lesa, 
this handbook should be useful for gathering these already existing 
assessment activities and results together for an overall review« 
In any case, the external program review viait mandated by state 
legislation will be, based oq this handbook ^nd upon evidence and 
explanations supplied to the visiting reviewers by'.school staff. 
For this reason, it may be advisable to prepare staff, council, and 
committee members and others by conducting a formal self-assessment 
which incorporates the processes and instrument described here .into 
the already existing ongoing planning and evaluation process at your 
school. ^ 



Assessing -Quality of Effects 

Each assessment of quality is referenced to a seven-pqint scale 
from high effectiveness to low effectiveness. This scale is anchored 
by three descriptions of what the school program looks like from 6ach 
particular assessment perspective. There is a "high" description, a 
"middle" description, and a "low" description.. The reviewer ' s job is 
to decide which description best fits the aspect pf the program Wing 
judged. The^ intermediate points are^ for use when the program is. 
judged a bit less or .md^c^ than these^ anchor descri-p^ons^ The de- 
script ions by. themselves are hot a sufficient basis for making your 
judgment. The scales are designed for use with the assessment pr^oce- 
dures explained in Chapter II. These procedures are designed to 
ensure that you will have adequate and accurate information upon 
which to base your judgments. , 



A given section of the report may have one or more scales, 
each for judging a different assessment perspec5t ive-« For example, 
the effects of instruction are judged from three assessment persp^c- ' } 

tives^-"what the student learns," "how the student learns," and ^ 



"envirpnment. " 
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What to do when a school fits a mixture of deacriptxona . The J 
-crtt«rxa-of-top^-middle, and low quality fo* what th^fc atudfent^ lAarns _ 
and how the student learns are written in terms of an individual atu- 
dent. In the school being reviewed, there will probably be some 
students* whose instruction fits one description and other students 
whose instruction -fits a different description. To determine how 
CP iudgt the| quality and effectiveness Of a school which is best 
described ylth a^xturk^f the criteria descriptions, use the follow- 
ing rules: , jT^ 

- Virtually all students should be receiving, instruction of high" 
(of low) quality to judge the school high (or loW) quality. 

^- ■■ •,. . t ...--v. 

- If most are receiving high (or lowis*«fu#lity and a few arc 
receiving less (x>t more) , move your r.ating down (or up) one 
level. 

- If there are more students receiving high quality >ms true t ion 
than there are receiving middle or low instruction, but there 
are some receiving middle and a few lower than middle, use the 
level above middle. -"^ ^ ' . , 

- Be especially alert to how the program meets the needs of 
students with special needs such as gifted, disadvanta^d , 
and/ or tES/NES. \ 

- Use the middle quality for an^ven mixture of high and low 
with middle. 

■> 

Cu rrl^ular divisions . The assessment of how and what a student 
is learning applies diffejrently to each curricular division of the 
program. Spaces are provided on the instrument for 8peci£]^llag each 
division being assessed/for tfhese two scales. For example, if « 
school, in its plan, hajs divided its program into reading, social 
studies, and math and science, tWfen you would assess these separately. 
Although the criteria difecr iptions are wtitten at a general .level to 
apply to any curticular ai^a, there should be an adaptal«Ion of the 
criteria to the unique characteristics of each 8ubjf|ct matter. Fpr 
example, achievement standard^i and ejgpectations may look quite dif- 
•fer^ent in the fine arts than they do in mathematics, and activities 
appropriate to ways omearning and needs may' be di f f erent iatedfauite 
differently in music than in reading. A school may organize students 
~ in many ways to achieve similar. results. The reviewer should try to 
adapt the criteria to the school's organization, whatever itm^y be. 
Nonetheless, no part of ?:he: criteria description should be (fitted 
in the review. ■ ... 

Respo nsibJLlity for evidence and explanation . Because the acces- 
Sibility and quality of evidence at a school will vary considerably , 
the issue of wh o is responsible for providing evidence and explanation 
is crucial. It is important that the reviewer I whether internal or 
external) and the school staff unde^rstand -their respective respo^ 
sibiliti^s in establishing ."proof." As used here, |proof does not . 
mean scientific or legal proof i but ratheqr ^easona^le conclusion 
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baaed on the best available evidence. The rules for esUablisKing who 

, is rejptppnaible for evidence and explanation are given be¥ow, Under- 

^ stafiding theae responsibilities is especially important in preparing 
for an external review. 

Generally, as the assessment goes from middle quality to top 
quality for any particular perspective, the burden of responsibility 
I shifts toward the school staff. As the judgment goes from middle to 

bottom, the burden shifts to the reviewer. In iHiking a Jtidgmen^, 

rthe following rules to ensure that the burden of responsibility 
located cojrrectly and consistently : 

1. Sta^-t from the uddle, and, based on your assessment^ mOve the 

* judgment up or down. As the judgment goes up, the school staff 
. on ad^ded responsibility for demons toting how the assess- 

ment perspective f>eirtg judged fits the h i^i desc ript ion. As the 
judgment goes down, the reviewer takes added responcf ib il i ty f or 
demonstrating how the assessment perspective being judged 
^fits the bottom description. > 

I 

<w h 

2. Lack of evidence -of effectiveness is quite different ff&tr-evlA. 
dence of a lack of effectiveness. The failure to find evidehc^ 
is a failur# of the assessment process (for which the reviewer 
and the school share the responsibility). On the other hand, 
evidence of low effectiveness is eviden^ce of a low quality 
program, * . 

- If, for atiy perspective, there is a failure to find evidence, 
the reviewer should give the benefit of the doubt toward 
"middle" quality. The reviewer is responsible, however, for 
modifying the "doubtful middle" up or down according to his 
or her"^st judgment. If you wind up with this "doubtful, 

"^miodle," alert the school audience that this is what- .it means, 

- If there is evidence of low effectiveness, then the judg--^ / 
ment should be low or next to low, as is apprtfpriate in thew^ 
reviewer ' 8^ judgmenjPII^ ^ ^ \ 

3, FTor deciding ^that a school fits above "the "middle"^ criterion, the 
reviewer needs to understand what is^ happening in the aspect of 
^he program being assessed. The school staff has a jrespohsibilj^ty 
/to provide inform^ion, to direct the reviewer's attention to 
*^amples, and «jo explain how tWe program vi^rks for all the ' 
cr\ent8. The staff rriust also e'xplain how the program reaches 
fall^tt^ /irnrtrSnded students » ratljjer^than just some. The reviewer 
Tias the f esponsibili ty for asking for and listening to these 
applanations, pursuing the observat iohs , interviews, and investi- 
jgations until he or she'has enough , evidence( to grasp what is 
'Agoing on in ins true t ion and judge it abo^e^j^e ^ddle, . 

4, For deciding that a school fit6 thte "high" criterion, ^e burden 

oi proof is even more on the school staff. Specifically, the 

descriptions of high quality instruction ,^re based on the immedi- 
ate effect . on clients of that part of the^rogr'S^ 
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TH^-Mif £^#hould^explau^ ta the reviewer whAt_Apecific _ef fecta 

to look for in the atuderit, and the reviewer should look for 
these effects in the student's work/ in interviewing ,^nd any- 
where else indicated by the staff. If these effects a're .found, 
then it is appropriate to m^ke the judgment "high" rather than 
betwe^ "middle" and "high." Evidence of effects in instruction 
should come mostly from the students and their work, and the 
explanation of thei.r teachers, rather than' from records. 

5. .For deciding that the school /program falls between "middle" and 
"low," the burden of responsibility shifts toward the reviewer 
to identify the limitations of the program from the^ assessment 
perspective under consideration. That is, the reviewer must . 
understand what i.8 happening and explain how it fails to fit the 
"middle" criterion. For its part, 'the school ataf f must i^xplain - 
what activities mdke it better than "bottom." * 

* ■ " 

6* For deciding a- scJ;iool fits the deddript ion of •1)ot torn" qual ity , 
. the burden of ' r^esponsibil i»ty shifts even more toward the reviev>er 
to find evidence of failure of instruction. 

» 

Opportunities for Improvement 



There is an analysis of opportunities for improvement for each 
part of the program for which tKere is an assessment of ef fectiver ess. 
This part of the instrument is M,sed to identify activities^ or actions 
on which the school improvement effprt might profitably focus. In 
order to provide this focus, it is important that you do not ident\rfy 
too. many activities or actip^ns. A list of possible actions or activi^. 
ties, is provided on *the instrument* along with space to describe any 
other action you believe would have a high' payoff as an area of 
focus. There is also a space to reference any activities from the 
school plan which warrant special note. V 

There are two boxes next to each action: Column A and column. B, 
The box in column A is for actions or activities you believe are key 
to further improvemeht, and would be especially opportune areas of 
activity for focus in the near future. Use the column A box for 
actions or activities that: ^ 

- Would lead to .improved effectiveness in many areas. For 
example, you might check box A for "providing timely fee*dback 

* to students about their work" in "how students are learning" 

because you have determined that^^flte curriculum, assessment, 
\ and placement of students is good, but wasted, because students 

are not getting feedback soon enough . Therefore, t imely feed- 
back would pay off in the effectiveness of the already good 
curriculum, assessment, and placement practices at that school. 

- Are areas of acute need. Try to avoid emphasizing the needy 
areas »whicK are not ripe for improvement and ones likely to 
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lead to repeated frusbratibn and Eailure at th^ school. 

- -Rather-, emphaa^iae- those which* for "t>ne reasbn or^nother,^- - - 

appear ready to be improved. 

Are areas with ripe implementation charagteriat ica« ^ Refer to 
the "translating the planned program into act>ion" sect ion o'f 
Chapter II and the instrument and use the characteristics 
described there to determine "ripeness." For example^ check 
act ivi t ies or actions where staff interest and motivation to 
undertake improvements are the highest or the program intent 
and individual responsibilities are easy to understand; or the* 
communication network is well developed to support the activity 

- Are activities for which good plans ( f orma\ or informal) 
• already exist, but which have never beei^ translated i^nto 

action* 

- * . ■ * 

- Are activities which would pay off with increases in effec- 
tiveness with relatively little effort. 




- Are activities on which it w^uld be' opportune to focus for 
any other reason. 

Check, the box in column R for activities or actions which you 
have observed to be particularly effective and which you want to 
draw attention to for potential application in other areas. Ujiually 
this would be because the^way the activity or action was conducted 
could be «ised in some other area of the program to achieve similar 
effectiveness. ^ 

^* Leave the boxes empty for all other act ivitiea or actions. 
RemSmber, the iJ^^ of this analysis is to focus on just a few 

activities. If you check too many, there will be no focua. ,It is 
possible tha't your review cannot contribute to this focusing in a 
program area* In such a case , all boxes Should be ,1^^^ eippty for 
th^t are^. 

Ways of feeding the identified opportunities for improvement 
into the formal and in^rmal ongoing planning and program improvement 
activities should.be discussed. If they are related to pi^ri^^l*^ 
'breakdowns ii^ the translation of plans^ into action, explain this 
relationship and refer to opportunities for improvement "wh ich have 
been identif-ied in the "translating the planned program into action* 
segment of the instrunf^nt. ^ 

Work 'Sheet for Syngmeaj.zing the ReyXew Findings 

^ - ^ The ude qf thi^^wcprk sheet is in^tended to serve as a bridge 
between assessment and 'planning* Consequently, it^^^^ould h^e use^ 
Jointly by those spex^ifically responsible for conducting^e assess*- 
ment and by those with i^^nning and advisory responsibilities. ' ^ 

These instructions, then, are addressed as much to people in the 
planning rcle as to people "in the assessment ! role. 
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Wh«n you conducted the 
a8se«raient>_you made judgv^nts of 
t;he qUalTty bf^h'e pfdSeriri^fcft 
terms of the effect of one^myer 
of the program on layers closer to 
the student; for example, the 
ef fect of planning and Evaluation 
on traqsHrtion. of the planned 
program into action and the effect 
of support on instruction. You 
also identified actions 'or act.iv* 
ities that could b/keys to 
improvements wi thim-Neach layer; 
for example, ways of taking staff 
development as effective in 
reading as it is in math, and, 
inservice training to prepare 
school site council members 
regarding their roles in the 
school site council* 

As you mo^e into considering modifications*' of your planned 
program in light of your assessment, you should consider key relation-- 
ships between one layer of the program and another. It may. well be 
that improvements, in a parti^lar area or aspect of one^ IqjMr cbuld 
have major impact on a priority area or aspect in a layel: ^oser ^ 
the student. A judgment such as this will be important to you in^/; 
making resource allocations and planning strategy decisions as y^^^ 
-proceed with your ongoing planning^ This w6rk sheet is intended to 
focus your attention on th^se relationships. , 

Based on the assessment model in Chapter I, there are seven 
relationships (^ong areas that you should consider: 




1. 


How 


planning and evaluation affect: 












a. 
•b. 
c . 


Translation of the planned progrto 
Support 

Instruction ^ 


into 


action 






2. 


Haw 


translat)Lon of the 'planned program 


into 


action affects: 


c 




i 

> 


a. 
b. 


Support 
Instruction 




« 






3. 
4. 


How 


support affects ins true t ion 










How 


instruction affects student growth 











^er|c . 



For each one of the relationships, you should attempt to identify 
the improvement in the outer layer of the school program which is/^po- 
tentially knost important for improvement in a layer closer to^-^the stu-;^ 
dent* For example, the improvement in, support which is most important 

for improvement in instruc t ion. Use the spaces on the work sheet to 

' ' ^ ' ' ' •,->■■■ 

^ y . . . 
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write down both the areas or aapecfcs in which student iaproyeinent 
might be pur S4jed^^( side) and the area~6r aspect which would be 

most s^ignif icantly affected, by the improvement (right side). These 
notes then can serve as an important reference or fraipework for 
preliminary discussions as you consider modification to your planned 
program in light of your program assessment^* Naturally, as you move 
from the work sheet into your planning propeeees and formats, the 
implications of the findings will become more refined and particular* 
At best, the work sheet may be a good pla6e to start your effort to 
use the results ot your program assessment in planning further 
improvements* ^ 



Assiessment Difficulties ' 

) 

/"^ No matter how well designed the assessment procedure and how 
well prepared the reviewer, there will always be difficulties with 
judgments of quality. The difficulties have different consequences, 
for each school. ReviTewers should be aware of these and th^k-peten- 
tial consequences of each at schools being reviewed. Reyiiewtfrs 
should consider these^ consequences in weighing their judgments and 
tilt away from those problems which, in their best judgme^it, %i^ld 
be most damaging to the major goal of school impVovement — better 
education for the students. Unfortunately , leaning away from one 
problem often results in leaning toward another. The reviewer has 
the difficult job of minimizing the chance of the most damaging 
problem without making the likelihood of other^ problems too high* 

Reviewers should be alert to the following types of problems: 

- False positive . This costly mistake occurs when a school 

staff IS doing a poor or mediocre job, and 'the reviewer tells 
them they are doing a very good job* When this mistake is 
made, the incentives for improvement are undermined a^id the ^ 
already formidable forces for the status quo are reinforced by 
the review/ Some achool and distVict people have told us 
that a "false positive" review really hurt their efforts to 
improve a school. . 



^negative . School people are most upset over chis , 
cfe , but Tt is not always bad as the false positive, 
fs whidh are judged "high -qualitjr" are often up^t that 
lid not get "highest" (just as "A" s tudents . compTaiil th< 



J IseVnega t ive . School people are" most upset over this 
mntakf ' ' ^ ^~ ^'"^ ^ 

ScHoSl 
they d] 

most over "B+" grades). In many cases, these schools are 
s trbng and confident enough in their ' self^assessmept to brush 
off the effect of a J^lse negi^ive. In some cases however — 
especialily. in schools which have made real . progress from poor 
or -mediocre to good or very good—a false negative can be 
demoralizing. ' * ' ^ 

•.1' ' , ' . i ' ' 

Reinforcing facade 6 . Any . type of grading system has aspects 

which resemble a game. A cosily mistake is the collapse of 
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thm #«ii««stiient procesc — which is intended to have a real and 

pbiTt rve^ ef fect^^ the educat ion of 

S4me. While concern for "fairneaa" ia very important, it ia 
leas important than concern for the real job of educating 
atudenta. Over-attention to the technology and procedures of 
program reviews may subvert the intended effects on education 
and create a '*fair** but expensive and wasteful game* Some 
school and district people have coroplaic/ed thst trying to do 
well on Drogram review forces them to ^ste time building 
facades rnatead of teaching the students*. Reviewers ahou),d 
not reinforce fapade building for schools which want to do 
well* Rather, reviewers should concentrate on students' 
learning rather than the paraphernalia of ^struction* 

Personal bias for or against specific materials or programs « 
Use the criteria and procedures in this manual* Reviewers 
should keep in mind that "what wouldn't work for me and mine - 
might work for them and theirs." Any prepackaged curriculum . 
is full of strengths and weaknesses, flood teachers and 
schools wil 1 sense the weaknesses . and adjust , refine, and 
supplement the program to fit their o^^k strengths , needs, and 
style, as well as those of the students. Reviewers must be 
sure to look for how it works out for the school, rather than 
judging a program at face value or how it would or did wqrk 
for them. The personal bias error can go either way. Just 
because a program was best for a reviewer dpean ' t mean that 
it should be judged as effective in another school. 

Too analytic . The reviewer should not juat set upon the 
school as an active information gatherer, ferreting and 
figuring the whole time. This can lead to clearly identify- 
ing trees while missing ttle forest entirely. Reviewers 
should give the school an oppor.tunity to disclose itself in 
its own way. Reviewers should, therefore, spend some time 
quietly allowyig tl^e atmosphere and tempo of life at that v 
school to pre^nt itself, "ft is important to invest some 
time realizing what is happening* Go back and forth between 
active, insistent exploration, ana lyzin^^tfnd in- 
formation, arid passive, receptive realizing of what presents 
itself. Don't mis'^ the-fores.t for the trees, but don't miss 
the^- trees . 

Too impressionist ic . While initial impressions are a valuable 
^uide for puxsuing a line of investigation, they should be 
validated or rejected by careful examination of appropriate 
evidence. This evidence might include teachers' explana t iolis , 
students' work , or- qbserva t ion. Initial impressions can be 
based ilpon momentary situations which are not typical of the 
Schools Do not l^t these impressions color, your review 
without val idat ing them. , 

Over- and undergeneralizing .^ Necessarily, the review is 
limited to a sample of Mtuat^ons, time intervals', curriculum 
content , students , and so on. Merely assuming that this 



limited sanpla 1% typical is m miatake pf overganeralisatibn. 

SuppoK^ youy ganera^tisrticraa f^oBi your bbaairva* Timpla by 

relating vhat you aae atudenta doing tp the work they are 
producing.* Then .relate this current work to samplea of 
past work from the last several weeks. Discuss past and 
current work with the student as further clarification and 
■Lupport for generalizing. Discuss ^e observed activities and 
sjtudents* wqrk with the teacher j asking ^or explanations of 

what yoO have seen and heard fits in with the overall 
pVogram for the year* The teacher's explanation W this. is an 
important step in generalizing. Finally, ^ry to rVlAte what 
you see in the Various classrooms, to schoolwide programs 
and plans far programs. Discuss this relationship with the 
teacher, with people ac t ive in planning* snd with school 
leaders, especial ly the principal.' By fitting observation 
and exploitation together in this way » you should be able to 
construct ^historic^l' picture of the school program and tie 
it to the observed^jexiu^iences o£ students* It is thi^ pic- 
ture and the tif#to students which provide the framework for 
generalizing from specif ic obfiierved data. 

For all judgments of quality, the "reviewer ' s primary cJesponsibMl*- 
ity is *to give the best possible judgment.' Making judgmenf^s of/ quality 
is not ^just a technical procedure, so reviewers . should not expect to 
give a technical expLanation of how judgments were^deriVed. Techniques 
such as those in this manual are designed to improve the ability of 
trained educators to make judgments, to provide better informat ion, 
and. «to mkke the judgments more consistent , but these techniqttf^s cannot 
replace the reviewer's own value judgment* 

Doing a review can be exhausting. Tension and fatigue may make 
it more difficult for reviewers* to use their best judgment. With ^thal 
in mindj reviewers should plan a short time alone near the end of the 
review prior to ra^|in.ng final judgments. This time should be used to 
*'clear one's headV^and reflect on all the evidence and percept ions 
gathered. 
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Informf ion Slieet 
\ Student Outcomes 



Itfen biglnning yoiir rivli^ of thi ichool progrifn, itudy thi iviilibli diti 

nUQniT KnllVfmlni In tnrwitty Orltlli laaflUIQ In ifil ICnOOt pnm. 

Obtlin eoplit of willibli itudint outcoiTM infofmition from eurnnt ind pitt 
yin ind ittNh thim to thi pfogrim^iiw ripori formi for my rifirinct. 
Un thii informition to /orfnuliti'quiitini to guidi you In githiring fictt 
ilMut witit ind how itudmti livn md y^mu\\t do to mikt liirnlng hippin. 



Ciution: Do not miki Judtminu ibput thi proorim biNd ofl thli prtlldnlniry ^ 
nuoy Oiituoini wicDrniij oui nmir un Twr Rnuwiiogi or iwQf nt ouicoinf i 
to rilM qutitloni md pinpoint init for inviitlgition during your nvliw. In thi 
ipiM bilow,.nfinnoi thi itudint NhlivinNnt dooutninti which in iitichid 
ind noti my iritirprititlvi comminti niuiting froiji your itudy of thin 
documinti, 



f^tfifinct 



Comm 



f 



Aftir compiitlng your mmri\ of the school program, rivlew thi, outeomi 
diti itnvi, othir formal or Informil itte^imant ritulti, md to forth; and |hink 
iMck on what you laarnid about how md what ttudintt ara lairnlng. Uiing all 
tuch Information, indicatt for iKh of the areas below how you fill about the 
progress .students are making at the school from initially assessed levels to ithi 



md of the year (or thafr transfer to mother school). For example, you may fMl 
that: progress is what you had hoped lor; progress Is disappointing; giins thus jar 
are lintitid, but you an optimistic about the prospects for gains tills year; 
progress Is good for many students, but for others thi program has not been 
effective; ind so forth. 



Bttictkillt 



(Mwcurrkulumtm 



SocMmdptrml growth 



^ Criteria fqr Judging Quality ' 

The Effect of Instruction on Students: How Students Are Learning 



in oomplitlni your tmmni of thi ichool progrim, um thii pigi lor 
judging thi Iml of quillty ol (hi progrim In tirmi of thi iffict ol initruction 
"Oft" ♦ww~ttu(lin1i in himinj.; Diicriptionrof thii iftiflt of inilFonion 
QOrrupondlng to "low," "middli/' lod "fiigh" livili of quillty in givin in thi 
ItirN pirigriphi hilow, If ont of thin pirigriplii ii in lixunti riflictlon of 

Thin Ii ividinc« thit thi itu- . 
, . ^ dint ii r«<li» ind dislntinitid in 
^ thi liirning Ktivity'ln which |)i/ 

iheiiingigid.Hi/ihiiinotittind- 
ingtothi tiik ind ii fruitntidby . 
thi liirningictivity, Tl^iitudintii' 
confuiid about whit to do or how 
to do it and doi> not know thi 
purpon of thi ictivlty. Thin It 
evidincithitinttaictionilactlvitiii 
* , ' for tha jtudint an fnquintly tha 

lime at those for hil^lrclalsmltli 
without recognition of hit/bir 
needs, stnngths, intensti, and wayi 
of learning, Opportunitlii to prac- 
tice skills and concepts an limitidi 
slill 



.many 



not 



and conce>lH(l 
''being mastered or extended.'and 
continuity of learning experiences 
is lost through interruptions. 
Opportunities to apply skills and 
concepts in other curriculum areas 
an limited in that each curriculum 
ana is treated as separate from 
others. The personal and social 
needs of the student an seldom 
considered by staff when planning 
his/her learning activities or assign- 
ing him/her to groups. 



CURfllCULAR DIVISIONS 
OF THE PLANNED PROGRAM 



thi iffiet of initruction on how itud^nti an laiming, chiok tH* box^dlnctly 
bilow thit diicrlptlon. For ludgrontt of quHltY jMn low tnlddli or 

birwHn nfddtf ind high, c^^ 

/ Includi In youtHiiunMnt iKh cun*loulir divlilon In till pimnid progriffl 
bilng implimintid this yiir; writa thi nimi of Nch In thi ipioi providid. 
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Thin ii ividinei thit the sKi- , 
dint is intinitid in thi Ktivlty In 
which hi/ihi ii ingigid and gin-' 
•rally is^attintivi to thi tiik; thin . 
Ii littli Intirruptloft due to con- 
fusion ibout whit to do and how 
to do It Thi mitirlili tha itudint 

^ usis and thi Ktlvltlii In which 
hi/ihi l( ingigid ginirilly iflitch 

^ hii/hir nudi and itnngthi; mitr 
riili and mithixli of initruction 
iomatimii tiki into account the 
waylthlltudlntl•lmlindhll^lr 
iducitlonil intiniti. Student work 
Indlcitn thit hi/ihi ixpiriincis 
success ir) liirning thr niciiiiry 
skllli and concepts of thi currl^ 
ulum and has soma opportunity to 
extend, bring togithar, ind apply 
thi skills or concepti. Thin is in 
indication- thit the' pirionil li^d 
sociil needs of the student an 

' considend by staff when planning 
for his/her learning activities and 
when placing him/her within 
groups. ^ 



Than is ivldinoi that thi itu- 
dintii ictivily ingiM in liiming; 
hi/ihi liittifltlvitothitiik,ind 
hii/hir Intinit and niotlvition for 
Itarning li'high, Th*ri li ividinci 
thit thi liirning iCtivitiai in not 
only chillinging for .tftiitudint^t ' 
alio ir< sucdssful 'Hming mpirl- 
incii. Thi mitirii'i thi itudint ' 
uMi md thi Ktivitlii In which 
hi/ihi is ingagid niatch hiirar 
' particular Intiniti ind wayi If . 
liarnlngiswilliihlt/hirnHdiud 
.stnngths. Student ^^lndlc/il 
thit thi studint iHt suffldint 
opportunitlii to pr^tb, ixtthd, . 
bring togiiir, md Wply ttiaidtn- 
tifiid ikilli md cO%,ts. of tht 
curriculum; fie/ihe,)<nOwi 'thi piir- . 
,pos« of the activity Wd iXDictf to 
achieve Jjat purpoJ*- The settings 
Inv^j/the student Works and thi 
wor^gnlitlonship^'vithotheVstu- 
dmtNnd adults encourage the per- 
sonal and^oclal development of the . 
student as well ai his/hir icqulii- 
tion, extension, and ipplication of . 
skills and concepts of ^< curriculum. 



LOW 

D 




□ 


MIDDLE 

■ □ 


Q 


□ 


HIGH 

P 


□ 


□ ■ 


□ ■ 




□ 








□ 






□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ . 




□ 


. □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ , 




□ 


□ 
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Ilk12 



I 



Opportumliestfor Improlg How Sitidents Learn 



Tlw flmm bilow diierlbi whit idulti do thit iflictt how itudinnin 
liirnlng. M thi box In column A II yoy fnl thit locuilitg on in Ktlon or' 
Ktlvlty In I ourilculir divliloa could bi kiy In Improving how itudintt iri 
-^iKWnii^ wHl^^ niw-of^t^ divliionon thillnt btlow thi box. 
OiMfc thi box In column B If^ fMl thit in ictlon or ictlvlty In i currlculir 
dfvlilon hM biin pirtlculirly ifdctlvi in Improving how itudinti in liirning 
vid II yoliliil that thi wiy thi ictlon or ictlvlty wii conductid might 



I. Eniuflng thoH who work with 
' thi itudtntt know ilch itudint'i 

midt. ttrangtht, Intinitl, ind wayi of 

liirnil^ 

DitirtDinIng whit iich ttudent hit 
liirnid ind hii to Itirn in luh of 
tht Kidimlc iriu iddrimd in the 
plin ind raiKimlnIng such iiMisment 
tnquintly inbuth fo be current j^ith 
the itudent's growth 

c. Lhing i viriety of inching methods in 
order to meet eich student's needs, 
strengths^ interests, and ways of 
learning 

d. Atusitng each student'^ social and 
personal development. 'including 
awareness, knowledge, and under- 
standing o( different cultural groups 

e. delating each stuWs daily work to 
fwhit the student already knows, has 

yet' to learn, his/her interests and 
strengths, and the way/ he/she learns 
best 

I. Grouping ind regrouping Itudents 
according to their needs, strengths, 
interests, ways of learninlg, and what is 
'to be learmd (con>ider individual' 
\»vm% irnalf group, large group, 
whole foyp) . 



□ 



□ 



prollttbly bi ipplM In mothir dlvlilotVrOl thi ourrlculufflj writi thi nira o( 
thi currloulir divlilon In which tht Ntloo or ictlvlty hM bNn pirtlcuiiry 
iHictlvi on thi llni bilow thi box. Ciutlon; Whili iiviril ol thi Ktl^i or 
ictlvirjf! mlght^iilplul, yw ihw^^^^^ 
hivi ixciptlonil potintlil lor lm|rbvlng how itudinti liirn; liivi thi rimilning 
boxit blink, 



g. Miniging t(li^^l&h(0om In wiyi viMch 
minlmlii dlvuptloni ind lllpw Itu- 
dinti' flllclint timi to KquInT 
ixtind, md ipply thi ikllli and con- 
ciptiol thi curriculum 

h; Sitting itmdirdt md ixpictitloni lOr 
itudint work ind niiking thou cliir 
to thi (tudint 

i. Providing timily iNdbick to itudinti 
ibout thiirwork . 

j. Providing opportunltlii for itudinti to 
. Ipply ikllli ind eoncipti In othir inn 

- of thi curriculum ' / 

k, Uilng mitirlilt md ictivltlii which 
illow Itudinti to build on tlrilr 
itringthi md Intimti whili divilop- 
Ing ikllli ind concipti In inii ol 

WlllVlllllt 

I. Provldjuii^plmnitf^lvltlit for thi 
divilopmint in iKh itudint ol pir- 

lonil ind loclil Ikllli. Y 

■. ' ' ■ '\ • 
m.\ Coordiniting md li.iing'ill iviiliMi 

resource! lo thit mltirtlli, tilinti ol 

: parenti and community membiri, and 

tpiciahkilli ol th*tchool stall lup- 

port iich itudent'i continuoui 

progress 

n. Other Ktioni or lictivitiet described in . 
the school pim Ipliiie ipecily) 



.Other (plena Ipecily) 



□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 




□ 



E or V 



; 111-13 



TOEffe 



. ; ■ }<;iiteri^ Quality ^' 
ect or In&tiOn Qn Students: 

the einct: of kistr/ti 



f 



U 



.' In oonlpletihg your aues^nwht of the ii^ool progcam; ii$e this^age.for 
ju(|ping tfie J6\ i.l of quility of the pragratn in terms .of ^effectof iWuction 
on what nudenMfr .learning. Descriptions of this effect of insitruction 
13lm^^6(!j^\^'' "middle," and:"high'- levels of qaality are given in. the. 
'three parMrapfM ^Rldi^. If ;one ol these p^agraphs Js ag aaurate reflection i)f 



ict. of kistrabtion gn what students-are leaniing; check.the box'directly . 
below that description. For |i||gmenti of quality between' law' and nfiiddle or 
between middle and j)igh, chec|( an appropriate intermediatelwx. ' r „ , , 
Iriclude iff. your ^ij^nt each curridular division M the' i>lannedprograrn 
being'lmplemente'd this year; ^rite the.tiame of each jn the space provided. ' 



id 



' The curriculum iri which ihe/ 
iident is engaged is incomplete in 
rnajof areas; the student; does not, 
receive instructi6n in certain con* 
tent areas within 'the curriculum. 
Thpyefk lof the student indicates ^ 
ijmi^ Mi and concepts of the 
curriculum are not cldariy defined 
and that acaderYua standards and 
fl/pectafions are Iw. toudent's 
work also indicates that the learn- . 
i|^ experiences of the;$tudent M 
19 be too easy and r||etitious or 
' too difficult and frustrating, there 
are, few activities for the develop- < 
ment of critical thini(ing skills and 
ind^ehdentjudgmen^lncluded fn 
thecurriculuq^ 



, CURRICULAR DIVISIONS 
OF THE PLANNED PROGRAM 



. Th'e^Curriculum in which tfie 
• stiJflent is engaged is'tomplete in 
major skHI areas; in tome areas it 
lacks sufficient range foMhe stu* 
dent, The student receives instruc- 
tion in the essential skills and con- 
cepts; higher level learning experi- 
^ ences ^e fimited, The most essen-^" 
\ tial skills and concepts of the 
milium, have- beer), defined as 
h^ve standards and expectations, 
The student's daity work usually fs 
' sufficient to challenge his pr>r^ 
^ ability and to provjde productive 
' learniif ^experientes. There are- 
activitiesUntended to develop crit- 
ical thintiog skills and independent 
jud^meiflp indications are that 
developrj|pf the desired skills of 
critical thinking an^ indefiendent 
judgmen^fl^ ji^^teld. , . 



4 



i The ."curriculum- in viffiiqh the 
student is engaged kludes every, 
major skill and concept areat with 
^sufficient range to provide for con- 
tinuous progress and sufficient 
depth to include ins^ction in 
essential skills and concepts and in'' 
the^igher jevel experiences which 
brmg. togetliepihe various skills and 
concepts of the. curriculum area anii^ 
virhich iiitegrate them through other ' 
curricular araii What the student is 
' to leam Is clearly defined, as are - 
achivement standards and expecta- 
tions, The student's daily work is at 
a level of difficulty which both 
. challenges !the student to learn and 
grow and provides experiences of 
success and competence in learning. 
There is evidence that the siiJ^ent is 
.developing critical thipkifig skills 
and independent judgment and has 
opportunities to pursu^ducationak 
interests. . . 



LOW 




□ 


' MIDDLE 


□ 


■ / 

□ ' 


HIGH * ■ 




^ □ 


■■ □ 


□ 






□ 


□ ' 


□ 










□ 


□ 






□ 




□ ■ 


□ . . 








□ 


□ 


■ □ ' 





' The'phrtte} below describe vihat adults do that'af^ects what^students'are 
'fevnirig. Check the Inx in column A if you feel that focusing on an action, or 
activity in a curriqular division could be' key in improving what students :are 
learning; write the name of the curricular division on- the line belovn the box. 
. Check the box in column B it yoii fe,el that an ac^on or acti\(liy iii a curricula 
divisjori has been particularly.effective in improviff|)vhat students are .learning 
.and if you 'feel that the way' the action or activity was. conducted might' 



profitably be.applied i^hpther division of the curriculum; write'the name of 
''the curricular division in which the' action or activity has been particularly, 
effej^ive on the line below the box, Caution: While several of the actions or 
activities iliight be helpful, you should check 6nly the boxes for those which 
have exceptior]al potential for improviri^ what students ire'leariiing; leave the 
remaining boxes blank. 



'a. DAeloping curriculum by adding miss- 
. ing skill and concept areas, or 'extend-^ 
ing range or depth to permit con- 
tinuous prbgreiss of each student 



Identifying' specific skills and concepts 
within cunficula * - 



Defining standards an^expectat 



ions 



d. Using identified skills and concepts in 
.. planning daily instruction 



ical thinking skills and independent 
judgment 



room teachers at various g(ade levels 



g. Establishing coordination betvpn 
classroom teachers and resource and/ 
or specialist teachers 



h. Including in the curriculun) activities 
designed to develop and extend stu- 
dent awareness, knowledge, and appre- 
ciation of 'other cultures 




1 \ 

a: ■ 






■ □ 






0 

□ 

y 


< 


/ □ 









Including, in the curriculum planned ' 
activities designed to develop personal 
and social skills of students ■ , . 



/ Prbijding dppkunities within the 
\ - curriculum for stujlents to develop and. 
J ' increase their Skills and knowledge in 
.many areas of the curriculum 



.a 



k.. Integratirrg of skills and concepts 
throughout therc^rriculum areas 






1. Usln^ district level resources in curric* ' 
ulunidevelopmisnt' ' ' 






m. Other actions or 'activities described in. ' 
the school plan (please specify! 




\ 








n. Other (please'specify) ^ • ' 

1 . 
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' ' Criteria tor Judging Quality ; . • 

The Effect of Instructipn on Students 
The Environment in Which Laming Takes Place ' 



, ! 



In completing, your assessment of the school program, use this page for 
ng the level^'of quality of the program in terms of the effect^n students-of 
the* erivironmpnt in which learning takes place. Descriptions of this effect- 
corresponding to 'low/' "middle;" and "high" levels of quality' are given in ihe 



' ^ Students in their'ledrning settings app'ear 

« ' -to ;be bored with or hostile toward the 
* learning activities if) which they are engaged;, 
they do not ili^^ceive school as a place to 
pursue interasti relevant to ^eir lives out- 
' side of school. The atmosphere evidenc# 

i . tension/ disruptive behavior, and fear for 
' pltysical or emotional safety. Standardi^d 
expectations foi" achievement and behavior 

. are generally low ^nd erratically or inequit- 
ably enforced. Studepts and staff do not like 
their school and show little mijtual respect; 

; t:, they'do t>0[ exiSect much o^ pf tire school ' 
either for themselves or for others. There is 

- . evidence that the atmosphere and physical 
environment of the classroom and school 
(e4, assignment of students to group or 
independent work; arrangement ^nd avail- < 
ability of space, furniture, .etc.; and of such 
factors as noise, orderliness, attractiveness, 
. - and cleanliness of the^ physical plant and 
, playgrounds, ventilatioa^ etc.) inhibit stu- 
dents' full p^ticlpation in school life, 




0. 



Ileandhjl^j 



'-*')SCllOOl. 



three' paragraphs Jf one of these paragraphs is an accurate reflection of 
. the effect of the environrpent on students, check the box directly below that 
description. For judgments of quality between low and middle or between 
middle and hSiliyi# an appropriate intermediate box* . , ■ 

In {heir learning settings, students appear 
. ' to .be motivated and exhibit initiative for 
learning; they. perceive school as a place that 
Encourages and. supports self-direction in 
I pursuing educational intei'ests. The atmo- 
sphere ahd mood are fnendly'^i)d suppwfive . 
of both academic learning and personal ancf^ 
' . social groM/th; standards and expectations. ' 
/ for achievement and behavior ar^e high and 
equitably applied. There is ah atmosphere 
. ambng students and staff of respect for self, ^ 
for others, and' for the school; 
^ enthusiastic Jibout their experiences 
school. There is evidence' that the atmo< 
.sphen and pbysicafj^vironment of the 
classroom and schodne.g., as'signinent of' 
student to grou|)'or independent woric; 
, ' arrangement and aiiatlability of space, .furnV 
ture, etc.; and of such factors as noise; 
' orderliness, attractiveness, and cleanliness of 
pliysical pljlrit and playgrounds, ventilation,^ 
etc.) enhapce students' full participatiorf in' 
school lifr. 



Students in thir I 
busy completing their assigned work. Stan- 
dards and expectations for achievement and 
behavior provide a chatleny^'for most.stu-' 
dents and are generally applied in a consis- ; 
tent and, eqijitable mnrier. There is an 
atmosphere, among students and staff otr 
courtesy and corrt|)liance with school rules; 
students have freedom for self-expression ; 
and for interaction with other studehts 
although the school tak^ littfe initiative to 
support their personal and social growth. ' 
There is evidence th^ the atmosphere and 
physical environment of the classroom and j 
., assignment of studep^ to grtiupt^ 
or intiependent work; availability and use of 
spaw, furniture, etc.; and of juch factors as ' 
liolte, Qrderlin'ess, attractlvensss, arjji cleanii- 
nes^^the physicjl^ptartfand'playgroiirids, ' 
ventilatloitwrallow students' full partici- 
pation in school life. 



MIDDLE 



Mctforsetf,^-^ 
il; they ar/ 
eriences at 



HIGH 



CI CKACMTAOV 



AIM Ifi 



. . Opportunities for Improving the Environment 
' ' : ' ' in Which Learning Talces Place 

^ The phr«M below describe whit adults do that affects the envi^^ 
, which learning tikes plice. Check the box in columiv A if yoo feel that focusing 

^— w action Of activity could be^keyjn improving the '•nvirdnment in which 
./leahww takes place. Check the box \i\ column'B if you feel that an actio'nor 
I activity has been pirticulirly effective in <improvir)g the environnwnt in which 

I. Mi(i4ging the insUuctionil program to enfble students to 
hive opportunities to: » ' 



learnitig takes place and if you .feel that the way the action or activity wis 
conducted might profittbly be applied in other areas of the program. Caution: 
While several of the actions or Ktlvitiei might be helpful, you should check only 
the boxes for\ those which have exceptional potential for improving the . 
environment in wiich learning takes place; leave the remaining boxes blank. 



- Beself-dire^ng . 

- Be tilf-checking and self-correcting 

>■'.', ' ■ ' , 

-Make independent choices . ; 

-Be successful as a learner ^ 

b. Building Into the daily^'edule'activititf^'which encourage 
. .students to stretch their capabilities and pursue their 
, . interests 

c; Looking for ways to extend opportunities for students to par- 
ticipate in 1' wide variety of academic and cultural activities 
' and in activities which promote personal and spcial growth 

d. Finding ways to acknowledge student efforts 'and iccom- 
plishments in academic, personal, and social areas ^ 

• ■ * 

e. Looking for ways to encourage and support initiative from 
students ' . 

f. Providing guidince and support to students* who feel 
* anxious, cofYfuiad/misunderstocxI, or directionless 

g* Arranging opportunifies for students to work together in 
activities which are^goal-oriented'lnd which allow them to 
ffeel pride jnd satisfaction in.^omplishin'g lfie/^^^^ 
especially for students involved in conflict oQxarrtpus 



0 



h. Teaching, by exampli, respect for others and understanding 
and valuing of individual differences, including abilities, 
interests, language(s),culture((), etc. 



i. Creating physiul arrangements that reduce visual or sdund 
distractions and provide a pleasant environment . 

1^ 'Organizing joint (tudent, staff, parent and district efforts to 
' provide/main^airi a safe^clea'ni and attractive ifivironment 

'k. 'Other actipnt or activities' described in the school plan 
. (please specify) , ' " '.. ,, , 



•A 



I,' Olh|r (please Specify) 



Y 



□ 
□ 



* ' . Criteria for Judging Quality 

The Effect of Excess 
' m Services for Title l/EDY Students 



In compiating your assessment of the effect of excess cost services for Title 
l/EDY itudents, i)^ this page for judging the level of quality of thos6 serving in 
Win of their affact ty) Title l/EOY students. Descriptions of this effect 
OD^pondlng to "low," "middle," and "high" levels of quality are given in the- 



three paragraphs below. If one. of thesa paragraphs ii an accurate reflection of 
the effect of the axoeu cost services on Title l/EDY itudants, check the box 
directly 5elow that description. For judgitwnts of quality bttwaen low a% 
middle or between middle and high, check an appropriate intermediate box. 



' There is evidence that the excess cost 
nrvices-instructioftal and inttructionaLsup- 
port provided for Title I and/or educnion- 
ally disadvantaged (EOY) students-have 
produced little or no acceleration of their 
progress and dtus are not compensating for 
their loW achievement levels. The regular 
jnilrvictiofM! program and : instructional 
axoiu coat services are separate and poorly . 
, 'OOordinat^; asHSsments of what students 
have learrwd and have yet to learn are not 
. used-foe planning jointly by the rtjlilar 
classroom teacher and excesS' cost services^ 
itaff. Lessons are limited primarily to. skill 
drill, vfith limited Opportunities lor applying 
the skills. Expec^ions for students are low.^ 
Instructional support, supplemehted ' by 
excess cost services, has had little Or' no 
effect in meeting the haalth and guidance 
needs of students, providing inservice train- 
ing for staff in meeting special needs of 
participants, or in involving parents in and 
informing them about their children's school ■ 
program. 



There is 'evidence that the excess coit 
services-instructional and instructional sup- 
port providejffor Titia I and/or education- 
ally disadvantaged (EDY) ttudents-are sup- 
plementing the regular progum and are , 
somewhat effective in meeting the needs of 
participants and accelerating their achiiva-> 
-ment There fs mutual adaptation bettwan ^ 
some classrooms in the regular program and ; 
instructional excess cost tamces; in other 
classrooms, there is littl^ o( no coordination. 
Expectations for itu(|erits are somewhat 
challengiiig.' Instructional support suDpl^ 
mented 1^ excess cost services^ hfs {seen 
somewhat effective io meeting the health 
and guidance needt df sftidents, providing 
inservice training (or staff in meeting special 
needs of participants, and in invoh^g par- ' 
entr in and informing them about their 
children's school progl'ifiV^ 



\ 



Evidence exists that the excess coit. 
tarvicet-instructlonal and instructional 
support-provided for Title I and/or educa- 
tionally disadvantaged (EDYl students are 
Mpplenwnting the regular program and are 
effective in accelerating >their progress, thus 

. compinsatirtg for "ihe^ Ipw achievement 
levels.; The regular dastroom program and 
die excess cost jerVices are fully integrated, 

. resulting in a continuous progreu program 
for student! Expectations for s^ident per- 
fdfmance are high. Instructional su| 
supplembntad by .excess cost services,' it 

. effective in meeting health and guidanix 
needs of studerits, 'providing inservice. trUin- 
ing for staff in meeting special paeds of 
participants, and in involving parmts in and 

' informing them about theirdilldren's i»hool 
program 




LOW 



MIDDLE 



HIGH 



Opportunities for ImWing the Excess Cost Services for Title 1/f DY Studetits 



' Tht phrMi bilow diicribe whit adults do that jM^ the school progratn 
. '^ISrljili l/EDY fiudtntt. Chack thi box in column A If you feel that focusing 
, ^ an action' or activitv ' could be key in improving the program In " 
inttructioMl or support area; vyrite the name of that area on the line below t , 
' . box. Check' tli box id column B if you feel that an action or activity has been 
' pirtioulirly effective in an area and if you feel that the wayhyction or 



i Providing staff Development so that 
each adult who works with the educa- 
tionally disadvantage^students: 

' -Understands what the planned 
excess cost services are, how the 
services fit with the regular pro- 
gram^ and what they are intended 
to accomplish . 



-How to work together with excess 
^oost services and/or regular pro- 
gram staff to provide a continuous 
progress program for students 



h. Providing for each adult, who works 
wittj educationally disadvantaged stu- 
dents staff development which is 

^ designed to iricreasi the adult's ability 
to adapt his/hfr teaching skills to the 
specific needs of the educationally 
disadvantaged students at the school 

J ■ 

c Allocating time for frequent joint 
planning by the classroom teacher and 
excess cost services instructional staff 
irt ' order to share student assessment 
. information and develop lesson plans 

' based on this information 




activity was conducted might profittbli^ be applied in other m of the 
prograia Write the name of the area in which the action or activity has been 
particulary effective on the line below the box. Caution: While several of the 
actions or activities might be helpful, you should check only it^i^^ for those 
which have exceptional potential for improving the excess cost $ervi«s for Title 
l/EDY students; leave the remaining boxes blank. 



d. Comparing the supplemental activities 
with those of the: regular dissroom 
instructional program to .detennine If 
each one corpplements or reinforoas 
the student learning occurring in the. 
other; u^ing the results of such inquiry f- 
to make modifications in either the 
excess cost services, thiT regular class- 
roodi program, of both, iij order to 
provide a more fully integnted, con- - 
tinuous pr^ss instfucliohi program 
for participating uudents 

e! Analyzing the quality of the excess 
cost services in terms of how students 

■ are learning (see page 111-12) and con- _ 
sidering,asjpproi*iate,theopportuni- 
,ties for improving how students learn, 
items athroughh (page 111-131 

f. Verifying that expectationsVferfor- ; 
mance of participating studenti are 
comparable to' expectations for other _ 
students 

g. Other actions or activities descrifi^ln 
the school plan (please specify] 



, 4 



h,' Other (please specify) 



□ 
□ 



Criteria for Judging Quality ^ 
The Effect of the BiiinguarProgram* on Students 



In conipletingiyour Kseument of the school program, m this page for 
'judging the level of quality of the program in terms of the effect of the bilingual 
program oo» students. Descriptions ,of this effect corresponding to "low," 
"middle," and "high" levels of quality are given in the three paragraphs below. If ' 



one of these paragraphs is an accurate reflection of the effect of the bilingual 
program on students, check the box directly below that description, For 
judgments of quality between low and middle or middle and high, check an 
appropriate intermediate box. 



There i eyidence*that the students in the 
bilirigual program are not developing Ian-, 
guage' facility In both languages; they jre not 
developing essential skills iwspeaking, read- 

' ing, writing, and'mathematics or knowledge 
.and appreciation of thtir and other 
cultures, Assessment of students needs, 
•including langtjage proficiency, is limited. 
Few or no materials are available in the 
prirniry language of the student, and, the 

^instruction in both the primary and second 
languagn is limited in tim^as well as in 
scope. The adults working will) the students 
l}ave neither language skills nor skills in 
bilingual te||ing methodologies necessary 
to provide successful learning ^lieriences 
for the students, in both languages of the 
program. ^ 



LOW 



■ 'There is evidence that most students lirfc 
developing language facilit/ in both Ian" 
guages'of the bilingual>program;'theirwork 
indicates that they are developing somii 
essential skills inlstening, speaking, reading, 
and writing in both languages as well as in ^ 
mathematics, and some knowledge and 
appreciation of their own and other cultures, 
Materials are available in the primary lan- 
guage of the students as well as in English, 
but not air of the materials and activities 
used in instruction are appropriate to the 
language and learning needs of the LES/ 
NES/FES studenjsrMoilof the adults work- 
ing with' the students have language skills 
and skills in bilingual teaching methodolo- ' 
gies necessary to provide successful learning 
^experiehcesJn both languages of the pro- 
gram for students. ( 



MIDDLE 



There is evidence that the students are 
making substantial progress in developing 
language facility in both languages of the 
tilingual program. Their work lndk»tes that 
ihey m developing skills in listening, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing in both languages as 
wall as in nriathematics, and knowledge and 
appreciation of their own and'Other cultures. 
The materials and activities used in instruc- 
tion are appropriite to the learning and 
language- needs of the LES/NES/FES stu- 
dents. The adults working with the student 
exhibit a high level ^mrofici^ncy in Ian 
guage skills and skills ir . bilingual teadiin 
methodologies necessary to provide suc{;ss- 
ful learning experiences '\ both languages of ' 
the program for all students. 



HIGH 



•U$e this page only if the school has aflype a, b, or c bilingual program as required by AB 1329. 



I 



NTAflV 



111-20 




^ ThiphrMi iMlowdeKrlbelni 

ChicH thb box in column A if you feel ttiat focusino on en action o; ictivity 
icould'be Icey, in improving bilingual education. Check the box In column B if 
t you feel tfwt «n iction or' activity ha$ been particulary affective in improving^ 

■ •■ ./V ■ ■ , , . « A :B 

/ 1,'AiMiiinii, on trv ongoing basis, language proficiency of 
' ttudenti in both their primjly and secondary languages 



lortunltles for iprovin^ 



bi. taing, on in ongoing basis, student needs in noathenoatics . 9 
and iTHjItiCultural educatior} 

' • ' y ■ ■ . ■■ . 

c. Monitoring, by th^ teacher, of student pi'ogress in language 
developnwnt and reaijing in both languages of the bilingual 
program ■ ■ ^ 



' t Developing and applying written criteMor the introduction 
of reading.iathe student's second languag'^ 

, ''e. Making nfiaterials available.in the student's prinoary language 
___^for language development,.reading, noathematics, and nfiulticul- 
tural education . ' . 

f. Exanfiining the jmount of tinfie, spent on initruction Jn 
,LES/NES 'Students' pri/hary language and iri'^ English aS" a ^ 

■.. second language (ESU to determirie if it is sufficient fof tlie'^ 

development of adequjBte l^<|i|?1kills 
> : , ^' ■ 

g. Providing second .language jnstructioit for .fliiefit English 
•students (FE3). ■ ,i ' < . 



Other fplease specify) 



Th. phriiii below deKribe lit adults do that affects bilingual education, bilingual education and is one wh c «hou d to fion^^^n^ or 
box in column A if you feel that focusino on an action o; activity W^. tr^^^^'^'lf^^tlff^^^^^^^^ 
^■couW'be by in improving bilin^al education, CheJ the box' In column B if the boxes for those which have ex(«tion,l potential for improving blll^il 
■ ■ " ■■ - ' - - educajion; leave the remaining boxes blank. ■ , 

h, Utilizing the culture of the,LES/NES students, and cultural 
: resources of the LES/NES community in multicultural curricj 
i/lum . , 

^ ^(*roviding, staff (ievelopment for those teachers and-^ides^' 
^ working with the students lo the language skills necessary to 
J mt,m\ in an^del both languages of the bilingual program^ 

j!' Providing staff development for teachSrs and 'aides to increase 
thiir skills In bilinpl teaching methodologies 

J(. Other action5.or ..activities described in the school plan (nlease 
speciiyi ' ■' ' , 



, ' Critei|i| for Judging Quality - 
Tile Effects of Staff Development on Instruction 



In completing your mulmik oi thi Ichool program, use this page fpr 
ju(ltln|| thf live! of quality of staff development In terms of its effect on 
inttroction, Descriptions of this effect correspsndlng to "low/' "middle," and 
"hi||h" lavils of quality are given in the three paragraphs below. If one of these 



paragraphs Is an accurate reflection of the effec^ staff development on 
instruction, checl( the box directly below that dSscrip^n. For judgmenti of 
quality between low and^' middle or between middle\d high, check in 
appropriate intermediate box. . ^ - 



' There is evidence that the staff develop- 
ment activities have had little effect in 
increasing the skills and knowledge of the 
idulti needed tp effectively implement the 
ined program. There is misunderstanding 
lack of understanding of the intent of the . 
school's pitfmed program. Few staff mem- 
bers understand w|iat their reliponsibilities 
for implementing the planned program are 
or how to cafryiithem out. 'Adults do not 
understand|)ow |hat they do fits with what 
otheri' do in implementing the planne'd 
prog'r^m. The results of staff deu/elopment 
actililei are. not observable in the olassroom , 
or In, areas of program support. > , 



LOW 



Teachers 
'Aides 
. Dther'staff* 

Parenlsandoth- 



There is evidence tjiat the staff develop- 
ment activities have increased the sidlls and 
l(nowledge of the adults needed to effec- ' 
tively implement the planned program. Staff 
generally understand the ijitent of the 
school's planned program, Most staff mem- , 
t)ers understand their«in(jlvidual responsibil- 
' Ities for implementing the planned program, . 
and staff development activities are increas- ' ' 
log the M\i and l^nowledge needed by fich . 
person to .carry put his/her' responsibilities. 
Most jdults undentand,how what they do, 
fits witnirt/hat others do in implementlnjrihe 
planned program. Staff ,development:lctivi- 
ties for most members of the instructional 
staff have Assisted them tto .apply knovvledge 
Snd,'to a,more limited extent, skills ad-: , 
dressed in the staff development activities. • 

MIDDLE' . 





1 




























1 . ' ' ' 










■ 









E 



There Is evidence that the stiff develop- 
ment activities havelgnificantly inifreised 
the skills 'and knowledge of the .adults 
' needed to effectively Implement the planned 
program. Each^understands the intent of the 
school's planrnd. progfem, knows his or her 
, individual resMinsibilities for 'implementa-. 
tion, and knows how, to carry them out. 
Each pdult understands how 'what he/she 
does fits with whi^totheido in impilement' 
ing the planned program.^taff development 
activities for instructional staff j^ve be^n 
effective in assisting staff to appN skills and ' 
knowledge addressed in the staff develop- 
'ment activities. 



HIGH. 



D 

In 



*Othv itaff (nblud«$ Ihi principal, other administratbri. and supp&rt staff (certificated 
ancldaisified WW are directly involved la implem^ i 
**Otb0r vplunteeri include confimuaity noemberi, cross-aged tutors, and itudent teachers, y 




Opporruniiifi^for Impvil^ 



Wphrim bilow dHcrlbi whit idufti do thit iffictt itifl diydopminf. 
ChKk tbi box In coliiAin A If you fnl that focuilng on in ictlon or ictlvlty 
could bi key in Imprbvlng itiff divelopmant In in'lnttructiohf I or tupport irii; 
wrHi tbt nirm of tbit irai on the line below the box. Chick the box in column 
B If you feel that in ictlon' or activity hai helped make itiff developnfient 
effective in ih m and if you feel that the way the ictlon or ictivity wit ' 




a. Id^ntlVlng jhe iklllt end knowledge 
neideci In order to carry out the 
planned program 



' b. A$$e$ifng ex||ting ikilli and knowledge 
o( adult! working in the program 
throogh.ifilf^iiiessment and admjnis* 
trative assessment 

C. Determining the difference between 
exiiling and necessary wills and 
knowledge of the adults 



d. Basing activities . on the difference 
^between existing and necessary skills 
and knowledge of the adults 



e« Individualizing activities to meet the 
varying needs .of the adults 



f. Inoorporating into staff development 
activities ways of confirming that the 
adults have acquired and are using the 
skills and knowledges presented 









' 1 

J 



conductid rtilght prolltibly bi ipplltd In othir irNi of thi progrun; writf thi 
ninw of th( irai In witlcli itiff diyilopmint li iffictlvi on thi llni jylow th( 
box, Caution; Wfiilt HVir'd of tl)i Mtloni or Ktlvltlii n)lgl)t bf hiljlful, you 
should chick only thi boxii for thoH which hivi ixctptlonil poMntlil for 
improving Itiff devilopmant; liivi th* rimilning boxti blink, 



I 

h, Involving idulti In ditirmlning how 
Itiff divalopiTMnt ictl^ltiii would bi 
priwntidind,by whon^^^N^ . 

i, Uiing tchool, dlitrlct, community, ind 
Other riiourcii/or itiff divilopmint 
Ktlvitlai 



j. Allociting lufflciant timi for lUff 
devalopmint Ktivltiai 



k. Other actioni or Ktlyltlai datcrlbsd In 
thiicliool plii| (plaitt specify) 



0 








1 









□ 



Other (pleaie 'specify) 



.□ 



g. Involving the adults in determining 
' what their staff development activities 
should include 



Note "Adiilti" includN tiichen, mn, oth«r lUlf, ind partnti ind othjr voluntNri. 
ELEMENTARY 



:0 



i 



1-23 



I 



. V : ^ CriteMor Judging ijuality -- 

The EITeci of Parent Participation and. Education on Instruction' 



In complffit 'vwr miumint of tlii tchool progrim, ttili pigi (or 
judging tht livil of quiiitv of ttii progrim in tirmi of thi iffict of pirinl 
lirticiplilon ind iducition on Iniyvction. Ottcrlotioni of tl)ii«ffiCtof pjririt 
ticipltiofl Md iducition corrliponding to "m" "middli," ind "l)igli" 
km of quility M^vin in th« thru p«f(griphi bilow: If oni of tl)iu, 



pirigriphi ii m Kcurm rtflKtion of thi iffKt of pirint pirticlpitlon ind 
Iducition on initructlon, chicit jhi box dirictjv bi)p«(r.tliit dncrlption. For 
ludgnvntt of qui[lt/bitwiin iDw m^middl^or bitwiin inl#i ind high;. 
cl)«cl(V(PP'opriiiilii((irn^dinbpx. \ 



) 



Thin ii ividiM thit pirinti l)ivi littli undv- 
* ' ttiriding of or eornnltmint to thi ichool progrim, 
thiir chlldnn'i mjimr Ktivitiii or of thi 
Wlool plm md icll^ol improviimnt ifff ti. Fiw 
pirfnti in involvid In tlu clmroom irl ichool 
progrim or in pnnt tdiMtion ^tlvitlii; ihiir 
involviniint ii InTriqu^t ilM ipofidic ind m 
vidii llttk tupport to thi initructiofiil progc/n or 
"to ifforti to Impliitiint thi plinnid progrim. 
Thin Ii ividinci thit pinnt I'ducftion hu hid 
llttli if my impact on embling pirinti to bicome 
involvfd in thilr childrin'i Khool progrim, to 
lupport thilr chlldnn In thiir tchool Ktivitiit, or 
toiuiitthimithorm. 



LOW 



...J 



ini 



, Thi^i II ivldinci thit molt of thi pmnti who 
ire ictivily Involvid with thi ichopr progrim 
und^ntind indjipport thi tchoof program for, 
thijr chlldnn; liy iff iwin of thi ictiool^plin ' 
ind thi mijor thrjjiti for thi yiir. Pinnti,not 
actively involvid ive lorhi underttinding of thilr ' 
childrin'i progrim ind in iwin of thilr chjl' 
dnn'i diy'to-diy Ktivltiii, but thiy hM limitid 
Itnowlidgi of the ichom plin or of ipicific iffortii 
to Improve the program; they in ginarilly^not 
iwin of whit tf^iy could do pirionilly to upport 
implimintitlon of thi.plinnid progrim. Involvi- 
mint of pinnti In many of thi clauroomi hu 
ehrlched md ixtmdid thrngulir Imtructioml' 
progrm\ but In othir clwroomi thi Involvimint 
of pinnti Ii Infnqumt or hit midi llttli diffir- 
inci in how the tiKhir ofgmiiiii md manigii thi 
iiiroom. Involvimint of pinntt in ichool Ktlvi- 
tVi outiide the cluiroom hii provided, wpport for 
Implementing the pimned ichool ImprovMMnt 
efforti. There li evidence that parent tduCition 
actlvltiei have embled lome pirenti to pirticipiti 
in the ichool progrim md to lupport their 
children ip their ichool ictlvitlii and to miit 
them at home, 

MIDDLE 



Panntt ihow mthuilHm for md commltmint 
'to thi prognm ind Khool Imprbvimint if1orti> 
Thiy'ifi kn^lidgiibli ibout thi tchdol plan md 
Itnow when md how thty cm iniit in Implr 
minting thi pimnid progrim. Pinnt Involvimint 
in thi ciMirbomi ixtindi md ihrlchii thi ngulir 
jnitnjctionil unnin md ixpindi thi ttKhart' 

ribHltln rprovldi dirictlon to md lupirvlilon 
thi itudinli.'Pinnt Involvimint outildi thi 
cimroom li i lignlflcmt ugn of support in 
Impliminting ^ plinnedmpgnm. Pinn# 
knowlidgi of thiTnitructioniP progrim md how 
thiir childrm in liiming iniMii thim to lupport 
thilr childrm in thilr ictivitlH^it ichool md to 
ninforci/jt homi ipiciflc ildlli md connpti 
tiught It ichool. * 



HIGH 




83 



90 



" Oppbrtunilicsforlrnprovini, 
, Parent Pariicipaiion and Education 




Thi phriMi btlow wtiil tm d« thit ilfKti plU pirtlclpiHon ' ihouitf Im conilnuld or ixlindti Cwtlon: Mhili uviril of thi ictloni or 

ml iducitlon, ChNk tfiiW in oolumn M If yqp fnl ihit foeMMg'on.in icHon , icIlyihiH n^t p$ hilpful, you jii^d' cluck only tlii boxii for thOM 

or Ktlvlty could bi ki/ln lnipro«ln« pirMii pirlicipillon in4>l(ucition, O'ck ; h|V> ixciptlbni]f potintlil, for fShproking pirtn^ pirtlelpillon ind iducitjU 

tiM box in column B|f you fNltttit^oictionorVtlvitYhiibtin^ ' ' ^ 

llfifllw IJ1 Irtiproyinlpifnt piMlclpllipK ind iducit^^^ * * . , - 4 «• ' 



'A 

1. Mding '^ncoJigiffl^ tor pirtnfl'io pitticipiK ki ihn 
cl^roomnid Ktiool progrim 

b. SuiUininj, ^nvolvimtnt tJ< pinnij^iq^ providing loi >nf 
iniirDt^mdcoACfrni . 

C, Idtnt^lyint ind bting liltnti, irvtfrittv ind knowlid|)e of 
pirifttt in the cliuiOOfti ind ichoQl pro))ram 



.t 



d, .Providing two-wty flOlW'tchOoi commumcilioni rtgirding itu 
Ifnti diyio-diyiGliviiifi md tliychooi Pfogr 

horm-Khool commumcitibn in th» ImguigeliiVl iJ' 
»p»lkingpif*nrt \ t 



^ntidiy 

I. '4*rovi(ling 

\\m\h ind-npningliih 



Providing opporiunillii lof pirinti to ixpriii Intiriitl- ind '"'■j^ f j 
niiUi lor pirint iducitlon KtlvltlH wd to#t Mid In p-V U'' 
■plinning thim :,, 



g: Uting tchiduling, in(tl^dl of priMntillon, md cniting 1 Jiirn- 
. ing clirmti wtncl) prornotii pirtlclpition in pirint iducitlon 

. h. Qihir Ktioni or Ktivltiii (pliiw iptclfyl 



OlDir Ipi^w ipicl'fyl 



an 



Criteria for Judging Quality - 
The Effect of Health and Guidance Services 



In compltting your uMUimnt of thi ichool progrim, uw thii pigt for 
Judii'i'ng thi livil of quility of tlii progrim in tirini of thi iffict of htilth ind 
guidwci urvlcN. iMcriptioni of M iffict corruponding to "low," "middle," 
"high livili of quility in givtn In thi ,tfirivi,pirigriphs bilow, If one of 




thill pirigriphi it in Kcuriti riflNtion,of thi iflict of hiilth ind guidihct 
iirvlcN, chick the box dirictly below thitdticrlptlon. For judgminti of quility 
bitwMn low ind n)ij)dli or bitwiin middli ind high, chick in ippropriiti 
intirnnfdiiti box, 



i\i 



rhiri li lyidinci In thi clmroomi ind 
th^ ichool thit (mny ifnolionfl-nmotil ind 
xhyiicil hiilth nndt of itudinti'iri not ^ 
-(biing nnndiitid or Kcommoditid, Ami)- ^ 

* rant of midi ii limltid md curiory, ind/or 
^ thiri ii littli follow-up. Riiourcii iviilibli 

, to thi uhool hivi not bHn.ixplorid ind/or 
in hot'biing iffectivkly uud, Spiciiliit 
, iVPPort itiff providi littli ongoing^ isiis- ' 

tinci 10 itgdtnti; cfiiiroom tiKhiri fri- 
' . 'pntly riciivi llttli hiilth infornlition 
' 4boui thiir itudinti, nor do they riciivi 
. dirict Hiiitmn or in-MfvIci triining to hilp 

• thirn work with thi itudinti with hiilth 
, nwdi in thiircluiroom, ThirTy ttli or no 
fornwl initruoion in hiilth iducation. 
Ginirilly pir/nti ficiivi notice of| their , 

' childreii^/l^lth needi, but follow-up is 
tporidic ritliir th'in ratine. 



LOW 



Then it ividince in thi cliiiroomi irl 
thi tcltool \\]ft mii of thi idintlfiid 
e,nio(loni|(iTwntil iDd phyticil hlilth niitji 
of the Itudinti ire being nwt ilthoui 
sci«inlng procedurii in lonn ifiM ir« riot 
timely in'd/or thiy-lfTlimM Followfup 
ictivltii] in being cirrjid out tViWliti 
needi whenve^ poijible ind/or to incriiH. 
coping ikilli of itudinti with heilth' prob- 
lem!. Miny of thi raiourcii of thi ichool 
ind community in belr^g'uRd for follow- 
lip; sorra iviilible riio'urcii.in not biiiig 
ripped ind/or,uud h fully m ppnibli. Thi 
iplciiliit ^support itiff provide ongoing itiii- . 
tance to Itudenti md thin importint hiilth 
informition wilfi thf initructioml itilf; thi 
infoi^tion Is ttkqui(t|i|^Md^ i bull for 
ilteriifg the curriculum, orginizt ioorijid 
«nvironmfnt for thi itudenti Jhtorder Ito 
accommodite their tpecific/ nnai, ■ iV 
school pfogrim includn heminitructiV 
in the mijor otntint ireit. Pirenoj in 
informed of their children's heilth nndi, 
^d the school, « needed, providei for- 
mation regarding resources availibl{\ .(or 
follow-up ^ices, \ 

f 

• MIDDLE 



A 



iot I 



I 



Thin ii ividtAce^n the cliiirootnt ind 
the ichool 'that thi.emotionil-mintil md 
phyiicil hhilth' nudi of thi ttudinti in 
bting met; the idiMlficition of (iiidi ii 
biiid on ippropriite ind timily icnming of 
luditory, viiuil, dihtil, phyticili md ipeech 
needi md on nUfillthed criteria md prooi- 
durii for IdiiitlAlng itudinti with guidmc» . 
nNdi lollow-lip Ktlvltiii hivi. biin m. ) 
ciiiful ln'(imdlitindniidi [whinvirpoiil- 
bli) ind in loennllg ikllli toi'ifbpe witi) 
£,iltl]t,.problfra. All ivillibli ichool- md' 
' Tommiiility rMourcei hfve biin idintlfiid 
induri beingiffictfyily uiid for lillow>up 
< indiorinhincingthihiilthofitud«ntt;thi ' 
' currietilunt, Wnizition, md invironment 
of thi clmraomt hwi bNn modifii(l to. I 
.iccpmmodite the ipecific hiilth needi of 
the itudents. Sp^ciillit iupport stiff provide 
ongoing luittinci to itudehti with idin- 
tified neidi, to clauroom teichin « thiy 
work with thise studertts, inti to their 
pannts. The school progrim'ificludes ippro- 
priate gride-level inttruction in all the rfl^or 
content areai of health education. 



HIGH- 



V 



.93 




ERIC 



ElEMUTARV r 



9j 



1 



OpiJortunitics lor Improving Health and Guidance Services 



Thi phfgM Wow diicribi whit iduHi do thil if licti hiilth and guidince 
Illicit, Chick thi box in column A if you fill thM locuilnj on in ictlon or 
' Ktivlty could bi kiy in improving heilth ind guidinci ^rviciJ, Check thi box 
In column B if you Wl thit in iction or KlWity hit \kr\ particularly effective 

Hiilth a' i| 

i, Provldlnjthorou^indtirMlyhiilthKreeninfl<)l auditory, | 1 | 
vliuil,dinUl,phyiicilindip«chnMd» - ' ^ 



b. Implamenting follow-up procedureJ for the purpose of rimi' 
diitiflt or incrifiinfl cof^mg jkillj and/or iccommodating needs 
within thicliNr6(i| 

c. Providing health education instruction, including self 
awarineis, coping action, and decision making 

Quidanci 

I * 

d. Eitlbliihing and using procedures to identify needs of students 
lor jjuidanci services 

I, Basing guidance ^wices on' the identified need of students 

« 

f. Providing direct service to students and assistance to teachers 
in modifying th» Ijiiming environment of their classrooms in 
. order to rwet individual student needs , 



I 




in improving health and guidance servlcii and is one which should be cortt Inuid 
or iMended, Ciution; Whili laviral of the actions or Ktivities might be helpful, 
you should check only the boxes for thosi which havi ixceptional potintiil (or 
imjroving hiilth ind guidince-services; liive the remiining boxes blink. 

HiilthindQuldinM /' , ^ 

g, Using heillh. ind guidinM ississment informitlon in the 
clissroom to modify curriculum, orginliitlon, ind inviron^ 
/ment in order to m«t individuii itudent niids 



n / 



4i,'Ensur^g thit parents and tiachars know the health and 
guidance needs of individual students 

i. Identifying and using available state,, federal, district, and 
" community resources' to meet needl for he# and guidance 
service! 

j. Providing health assessment jnd guidance sytices information 
to.LES/NES students and their parents In their primary 
language 

I 

k, Allocating district/school resources for providing health and 
guidance jerijices and .developing curriculum 

I, Other actions or activities descriixd in the school plan (please 

specify)' 



rfi, Other (ptel 



ise specify) 



In completiiig your assessment of tlii.' school proijiaiii, use the top half of this 
pagi* fof \[\% ik \m\ of (liiality of the pfoijiam in terms o^the effect of 
, '(list Aiippoft. Descriptions of this efflict of districl support corre 
*;low,"| 'middle;*' Jiid "hipli" levels of quality are qiveii 



I, 




lielow, II one of these paragraphs is an^ 4cc«rate reflection of the effect of 
district siip|)ort, check the box directly, below that description;For judgments of 
quality lietween low and (Diddle or tetyyeen middle and high, chjck an 
' appropriate intermfidiateliox, , 



There is evidlnce that the district's pol 

I cies, pro(!edures, and criteria to guide and 
support lis schools either have not biien 
defined by the district or are unknown to 
tbis school Bool staff and parents do not 
understand the intent anil retjuiremenls of 

, the consolidated apWoii programs at the 
-school, The distri|;ii ftwegies to assist the 
school are vague oj^'stated in very general 
terms and enconi[Jss few of the resources 
a/ailable to the'distnctjTh|jfategies were 

^ , not planned jointly f<ii.bt|/ifl"school and 
♦district and, therefore, sh^^little relati*n- 
ship to, (he specific objijctiies, needs, and 
priorities of the schoof Efforts to guide and 
sup[)ort the school have had little impact on 

' the M\ efforts to improve its program, 



I- I 



\m It nuif I'lirii h;i hn 



cies, procedures, criteria, and assistance 
slratiigieUo guide and support its schools in 

■ J their improvement efforts are known to the 
school ,site council ancl/or school advisory 
committee men^bers and to some other staff 

, and parents at this school, The district's 
assistan(;e to the school coordinates and uses' 
many of the .resources available to 'the 
district and is generally consistent with the 
school's objectives, needs, anrl priorities, The 
district's implementation of these policies, 
assistance strategies, and so forth, including 
those id' ttie district .master plan, has facili- 
tated 'Staff, and parent understanding of the 
purposes ''Jnd requirements of the consoli- 
dated application prpgram(s| at the schoof 
and helped the school make progress toward 
iriiproving its program for students. 



ERIC 



Thete is evidence that the districts poli- 
cies, procedures, criteria, and assistance 
strategies to guide and support its schools in 
planning, implementing, and evaluating 
efforts to improve the school program are 
clearly defined and well known to the staff 
and parents at this school. The 'district's 
assistance to the school etfect'vely coordi' 
nates and uses all available resources- 
federal, state, district, community-and is 
based on the school's objectives, needs, and. 
priorities; together with the school's imple- 
mentation activities, the district assistance is 
sufficient to ensure success lof the school's 
planqed program The distriJt's timely and 
effective implementation of these policies, 
assistance strategies, and so forth, including 
those in the' district master plan, has leena 
key factor contributing to the school's 
understanding of the purposes and require- 
ments of the consolidated application pro- 
gramlsj at the school and of success in 
improving its planned program for students.' 



Tht? \)\wm Mm wliiii jdlills do thai jffDcls district support of 
instruction. Chtick thii box lo coliimh A if you fuel tlmt \omm ^'^ ^^^^^'^'^ ^' 
activity could hfhs ii\Jin))rov(n(| district 'iiippof t, Chock the box iii column B 
if you fiM)l ihy .JM octijr^ or octivily tuis hmin particiikirly (iffcctivu in improviiid 



I 

:t siippoft md is oiki which should bo continuod oi oxtondod, Cdutioi^; 
1 of the i\CM]\ or activitii's niiyht bo hdpfiil, you should chuck only 
thi? l)oxos foi those whidi havo (!jC(i|]tional potential for mi|)rovin(i district 
impport^lifiivi) thi! rt'niainiiu) boxos blank. 



a. Diitermininii what policies, pioct)(Jiiri's, and critnna an* iK.Tdud 
to yuido ami 'support school impioviMni'Dt efforts, inodifyiny 
ixistiny apoctations/diructivtjs accordinyly 

I). Identifyiny current channob of coniniunication which convey 
information accuratdy and leliably botwiicn district (loviMniny 
board/admini5lrationan(jthi' school 

c. Arjangini) foi staff dovelopmeni to ensuii: full undDistJndiiKi ol 
iinpoftjnt issues and concepts coninuinicated fioin the distiict 
Idvel to the school, especially those related to the purposes and 

. re(|uir(;nients i)[ [k consolidated application proyiams at the 
school, anthto policies and piocedures containrjd in the district 
master plan _ ^ . 



(I, AssessKKi the effectiveness of current Seivices to the school and 
identifyifui resources I Wf before uliliml 

e, Woikiini with the school as it delerminci; its objectives, needs, 
and piiorilies for the coming year* and jointly plannint) what arid 
wfien resources an? needed to meet those objectives and needs as 
|iii()iiti/ed 

f, Othei actions or acitvities described in the school plan Iplease 
\ specify) - • , ' 



t4 



g. Other (please speci||) 



lie l:tlccl ol the School Site (otiiicil/School Advisoi'y (\)tiinii((ee(s) 



III i!ompl(!lii)(| yoiii .isM'ssinpiil ol llir school pioi|Min, iim' \\\\\ |ici(|(! loi 
{()(l(|in(| Ihi' Iwl ol (iiMlily (;f lln' SSC/SAC(s| m (immis ol Ihrii Hlccl on Ihf! 
school f)H)i|i,onl DnCriptiOiis ol Ihis litd'tt CoiOisporiiliriii lo "low," ' nmlillt!/' 
.ii](l '1ii(|h" lifVdh of nijiiliiy dir pin in thii lhiin',piiidt|ia|ili.^ Iiolow. II unif ol 



\\m [Miaiiiaphi; is dii ciccuioti? rofloctioii ol thti ifffuct of tho SSC/SACIs), cliock 
Ihr \m (liKjrtly bolow thdl (Inscription. Foi judyimMits of (|ualiiy botwoon low 
cindiniiklld oi hiitwotin iimidir iindhiyli, cliL'ck an aiipiopriiiU' inti'iinudiote box. 



Meojiiiip ol Iho SSC/SAC(sl hdvc l)i!('n 
infiii(|OiMit diid/of pooily dlliMulcd; consider 
.ilion of school comniimity ijioiips' points of 
view when [\mm} mik, csldhlishinti pli 
oiiliifs, and dcliiiniiniiiy diicctioiis 'foi the 
profjiam has been Itiiiilcd. The work of Ihti 
SSC/SAC(s) pioidl^ IS not known; the 
\m]]\m do nol set? thi'ii work js impoiKint 
to th(! school pro()fdin; litllo is bcin(| done to 
ciicooid(|i! othoi piiriMils and stdff topartici 
Piitt! in ihf! work ol tho coiincil/coniinitiiH'ls). 
Discussions diii(n(| Iho dcvnlopinont of the 
school pliin, hdd nioslly dnioiH] a few key 
staff nitMnbors on Ihc coiincil/conimillei'ls), 
wfMfj often carried on outside the council/ 
coinniittee meetin(). Cofnniiinicalion ainonq 
the council/coniinitteels) has be^m liniiti'd; 
each ()lanne(l within the area for which it 
was ri^sponsible without consiiltiiKi the 
other(s). Council/conimit-tee memiiers 
deniooslrate little knowledge of or coniinit- 
fTiunl to the planned proyrani and art.' fM\' 
ally not aware of the slrps bein() taken to 
translate the planned proc|iani into action. 



In leyulai ineetin(|s, usually well attended 
by SSC/SAC inembeis, [loinls of view from 
seveial [jroups in the school coinnuinity have 
bet;a cunsideied^when assessing needs, ostab- 
lishino piiorities, and determinin(| directions 
lor the [)ro()rain. The work ol the SSC/ 
SACIsl IS (lenerally known; members and 
many staff and parents sec the council/ 
committee's work as important; other staff 
and paients are encouraged to participate in 
the work of the coiincil/committee(sl;o.g,, 
plannmi] and monitoring the program. The 
r.ouiicil/commiltee(s) served as a forum for 
discussiiit) the original development of the 
school plan, including the budget, and has 
been somewhat active in reviewing, imple- 
mentation of the program. Each council/ 
committee is generally informed about the 
major deliberations or recommendations of 
the others, and consideration has been given 
to the relationship of services for students 
with special needs to the regular instruc- 
tional program. Council/committee members 
and some other staff and parents are 
informed about pnd demonstrate commit- 
ment to the planned program. Awareness of 
steps being taken to translate the planned 
program into action varies from high to very 
limited. 



In legular, well-attended meetings of the 
council/committeelsl, points of view from 
all groups in the school community have 
been,; actively considered when assessing 
needs, establishing priorities, and determin- 
ing directions for the program. Broad partici- 
, pation of parents and staff, in addition to 
council/committee members, has be,en 
Encouraged on a continuing basis. The 
council/committee has been the focus of 
discussion during the development of the 
school plan, including the budget, and dur- 
ing continuing revieyv and modification of 
the program. Communication and cooper- 
ation among the different council/commit* 
teo(s) were instrumental in integrating ser- 
vices for students with special needs into the 
planned program. Council/committee mem- 
bers and others demonstrate a high level of 
knowledge of and commitment to 4he 
planned program, and they are well aware of 
the steps being taken to translate it into 
action. 



MIDDLi 



f-il(iH 



ics ior liiiproviiiii inc x 



Advisory ('oniniincc(s) 



Thr iihi.i» iKiiow (hniix- wh.it diiits do iiKii >iti"':^ 'I"' 

,,n,m:il/s.:h.H)l ,i(lv.o(V ommlwM Ck'd Ihc hex hi ailiimii A il VOU 'cH 

,lu,t loomiiKio Lictioiioi .iciivily coiiM key in iin|Hov,n(| thndiool Jiti' 

rniiiiH/Mihool MUm^ commit t..'.i 1^1. Chuck thi' \m in coliiiim B il V>n 
,„,„,„ ,„;„o„oi .idivitv iKis l^'i'n |Mitiaild>V('lti:.:liv'' m nnpioviiiii ih.isdiool 
.-oimcilAchool .Klvisoiv coinmitt.Hs) ,iihI if yon ti^i'l th.H ih. woy tho ,irlia-) 



01 dciiviiy w,i5 c6n(liii;ioil iiii(|ht piohMbly Ixi j(i|)Ii(kI m uihiii iiiMs uf llm 
|)i(,(|i,ini, Ciiiitlon: Whili' siivi'ijl ol Hit' Whom oi ai:tiviti(is nii(|ht \w. M\M, you 
,:h(.(;k only llii- Iwm loi tlidsn which hdvii m:i)\mm\ potuntiiil loi 
Ihi' school Mil' cniini;il/'iclii)i)l .iiIvi'.div coiiiinilliiii(s), hvn thu 



niitwiiiinil boxi's 



,1, Puwiilinq imi'ivicc tidiiiinii with Ihr oh|i:clivi' ot h.ivin(| 
miiiiihiii iiiulmitdiKl 



rhiipiiiposc ol thcSSC/SACjnd his/hci iw 
iiii'inhiii 



rs ds J 



How the (|U)iip (iinclions iind how tu cany oiil his/lim 
(I'sponsibilitiosiisii miMiibi'i 

How to woik with othi'i cuiincils or ddvisoiy conimiltm 

Thi- ii'qiildlions loi i!d(:h uf iht: pioi|iaiiis fundod at the 
school thiou(|h thi' Coosoliildtod Application (A127) 

■What IS piovidcd by the vdiiom limdinii sooid"; which is in 
.idditiontowlidt thddistiictpiovidiis 

ThiMl.iy toildv opi'iatiuii ol thi'()io(|i.ini 

I,. Vi'iifyinq Ihdt individual SSC/SAC niembi'r, aic thoioii(|hly | 
tjiiiilij, with both p(0(|i.im (li;scnpticMs and biidyets for the I 
consolidated pi oqrdim at theschuol 

,. |n,,ui,in(i of parents dnd staff on each school council/commit- 
I,,,! it they fei'l that the relationships anionq the yroups are . 
piodiictive and supportive of each (iroiip pilforminq its tasks 

(I. Looking for ways to involve parents and staff members who 
die not members of the t'ouncil/committeelsl m the work of i 
thetjioiipls) 



11, Involvinii members in deteioiinin!] how the SSC/SAC functions [ 
l)y devclopint] procodiiros such as those for : 

Establishinii ariendas and activities which reflect the con 
coins of the school community 

Givinij information to and leceivini] information from the 
school community; e.g., telephone trees, buddy, system, 
interviews, etc. j 

f, Providing services to support attendance of meml)ers and 
' guests, such as: 

- Methods of communication among SSC/SAC membeis, 
between the groups, and between the groups and the school 
community which keep members knowledgeable and able to 
carry out their roles effectively and confidently 

-Scheduling of meeting times to best fit the personal 
schedules of parents and staff 

- Translation services for limited- or non-English-speaking 
(L£S/NES) parents 

g, Examining membership recruitment and selection practices to 
determine if they are adequate to ensure selection of men^tiers 
who are representative of the school community \ 

h, Other actions or activities described in' the school plan (please 
specify) 



Other (please specify) 
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or 



)ini) 



liaiisliiliii!' llic Pliiiiiicil 



I). 



Ill < ()[ii|)li'tiii(| yniM j\M'\Miirijl ol Ihr '.(hmil |ih)i|!,iin, \\\\\ \\,\\\\' liii 
|iii1i|iiM| Hh' Irvrl i)t i|ii,)lilv hI'IIh' mIumiI'-, (i.iirJ.iIiiHi oI jiLiniii'il |)i(n|Miti 
into irtinn. Drlrnptinm nl \\]\\ tf;irrJ;itti)n rwnp-()i)tiiiiii(| tii "iiiu," "mifiiilf," 
jDil "hi(|h" Ipim'I', i)[ i|iMlily ijivr'H in !ln' |),ii,ii|i>i|ih\ lirldw II niir iil 



IlK'V' |).ihli|Mph'. w .111 jiiiilMli' ii'llnddii n( \\\r \(\\[\{)\'\ (i.iil'Jiiliiifi i)l il\ 

pL'iniinl |ii()(|Mi)) mill ,i( tinii, i Ikm k Ihr Iioh dun tly l^tliw lh«il (li"i{n|)Ii(iii I <M 

liiftijmnlt'; nt ijii-llity hi'twn'ii low ml iniilrltir iii 'iMlwrrn iiiidiilr ,iii(| fn{|h. 
I licit fin .i[)jiu)|i)ijlr iiili'imoili.iti' litis 



Ihi'fr IS rvidi'MCi' thjl li'vv o\ Ilii' i(^)ily 
(iilivilirs ol |MM>()lr jj lliii v'liiiol irl.dt' lo 
CiUryiiK) oiil Ihr jiljiiiu'd pioijuiii, Thi' 
.)ll(N\iti()n ill ifopir'', ' \m jml sdinni 
ir'.oiifiys I'l iiol ri'Lili'd (o (.iiiyimi oiil 
pliiiDii'd ticdvitii's, I I'w jitmir. hjvi' liri:ii 
liikm lo ti'iMiin M'sptVr.ihiliIir\ oi lo pioviilc 
propir will) !hr liini\ ni.itiMiiil'*, .I'.srd.inrc, 
jnd kiKiw lidW till i;jiiyi(it| out ihc pLiniifd 



pi()(|M 



\|n .n:|ivilii"i ^iie iiiiili'iw.iy lo 



inipfovr Oil' w.iv People iviiik t(H(tlhi'i, ]\y 
Irvrl of coiiiiniliMi'fil lo tinpiDVint] tli'' 
school pfoijfiifii, ^\ pLi'iiii'd, low Ihrir r, 
iiiofi' cniiivin wilt) vmm lli.in Willi ivjy, 

lO'iOivi' |)fl)l)it'fM'.. 



hire w I'vidnur llul imi'd ot (he 
pl.iiinnl jilivilK", ,iir p.iil ol ihr d.iily' 
.iclividrv ol (iroplr ,i( ihi'srhool, liiiI piMipIc 
.111' '^\\\ pirnciiipit'd will) Ihr nirrh.ifiu", 
IVnpIr Miinnl liod rnouijli IllT)e Id do 
i'wi'iylhiiii( [)Liiinrd Soiiir propl^ llo i)^i| 
iiiiili'i'diiod Ihr iiilrni yt [hr pLin, what lln'n 
indiVidiMl Kilr'i jrid ir*.poi)Si|)ili|i(". m\\ oi 
i]()W !o iMiiy Old Ihrii p.iil of Ihr plat), hid 
adivilirv jir iiiHk>fw,iy to iifipiovr Ihrsr 
oiidrr.ijndiiujs. Wtifkii)(| frliilioiiships 
jfnonii proplr, whili' pli'd^iinl, dfo not 
loiir.rd on iichiryiiuj ihr pioqu/t) iiUriidrd 
II) thr pLin. Rrtinrnirfih (iiid ild]ilMnirnts lo 
pLiii'ird .irdvilHM, air li[iiilrd m\ occuf 
()iinijfily ifi rr-'.pon^r lo oprMtionjI proli 
Irni'. uilhn thjo I'd irsporr,r In olj^^rivrd 
rflrcd,. 



'liPl'l I , 
I 



Ifirir r, rvidiMirr Ih,ii 
Litr thr pLinriril pio(|dini into .ictii^n .in^pdit 
ol Ihr dtiily iictivitir'. ol proplr iil (hr 
srliool. .Proplr hjvr Ihr Iinir, mjli'iidh, . 
(ISmMiIiici', iififl know how lo li.iiiy ool ihrii 
tiidividiul frspoiiMhililir-. in [hr pLinnrd 
pf()i|i()ni AssiiininijnK iiijkr usr of ihr 
i)ni(|iir Idlrnis (inil skills ot sKift, Proplr jir 
woikiiKi l()j)rlhri lo achirvr Ihr pi()(|fam 
(Mivistonrd in ihr pkm, Good coiDitioniCii ' 
lioti, CDOfdindlioiij liod muloal siippoit jir 
ofivunis. Nrw prisonni'l dir ofiriiird m\ 
Iriiinrd foi thru lolrs. A(l|iislfiiri]l, icfinr 
niriit. iiiid schrjIiiliiKi ot pliiiinrd jclivilii's 
[III! niadr in rrsponsr lothrohsrivrdrfkt;. 
'of ()h)ii(ir(l Hisimclional dclividrs on sin 
drills jnti ohsrivrd rflrds olsuppoM uclivi 
Iirson iiislniclion. 



'J 



I 



lu: 
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nppolHl1lllll^ tni liiipnuiiifi l iiinsliKiiH! llu' Pliinnd l'i>'Hi;ini iiilo AlIkhi 



/ Ihi' |)hM',n Im'Iow dpifiln' wli.it ,i(lull*. *l<) t 
/inln.HtiDM (!hiHk tii i/ilinini A ilymi I 

livtly iiiulil In' ki'Y in ini|ii(>viiiti Ihi' 
.MfliHi. idiMilify iHr iioilinn ol \\w iiKiimril [iioi 
\m in Kiliiinii li il vdh M llul .m dmi i 
MliMlivr i/i n-unintinq n [inrtmn nf ihr plitfinH 



,1 (!l,iii(vinil vvh|i IS ics(MHi',i|)ti' liii ni 
sniing th.il" v.iiioii\ imiI'. dI I'"' 1"" 
quii) inipli'mtMilnl .r, pLiiiiiril 

I, |(),Ml|!lvim|WlM)l\l(M.|IIV()lll''.il^ll»l 

(hi'iil.innml .)i 

\ ([itMtllUI lluit llttll/r' iMih 

-'.Idll nrrnbi't''. s|u>r(.il (iiMil\. '.kill'. 



[VlmiiK] how M)l^'^ >n<' in li*' 
iiful I'Utjbtishini) rnininiinit.ilioii .nul 
(:i)()f(tintili()n ;)t(i(iMliifi'\ to' IIip (mf 
of achit'viiKi dov wdtkifui fLi 
tionships 



.irlivilii". 



( iMii'J.Kr lln' pl.liHinl |MiMii,)iii 
tI IImI tiH il'.Miii iin ,in ,i( Imn (i> 

Ml of (hr [(l,|lilH'll (HiiyMIl) iMli» 

|i.iin llir 1)1)^ l!tuMk ihr 
I i\{ livity h,r, hiM'ii (Mthi iihiilv 

jiftrtjiriili 'Itli' ImHI ^liil i! yiHi 

A H 



IrH if),ii Ihr w,iv If^' •«'inn ^i^hv'tV (oniliKtiMl niighl iiiulildhly Iki 
i„ ii.iii'J.iiiini olhn iMMlioir. mhi m turn, nn |hr liiir (x^ltiw iilrtilily (hot 
,»,„,n,„ ,|| ih,. pLimmImI piiiiiMin 1(1 whiit) !i ,)n\Ulion i\rllnhv»f ('..nihiin Whilu 
Ihr .M luiir. iH III hvilii'v niii|ht Ih^ hitlplnl, you IfuMild ihnck only ihn 
Ikihi-. hii |fiti'.r whiilihtiv(M«Hir|)(M>iinl|u>!r(iluill()( lMir,l.i(iii(| J liiin iil \\\v 
ulaiini'd })HJi4! Jin mln m hoii li'iivi' Ihr iriM.iiniiiij Imvs \M 

A II 

I j ',i.i|ih',hi[t(| .1 iln iiiiikHH) pi'K'"'* 
lhj( jiHoW'^ loi iDiuMyiiiil ll"' (iMK|Miii 
iliiiiDil Ihr yrji 



',(4' drvrlo 



SO Out 



,.,„h ,i(liill/'woikif)i| in Ihr |)ni(]h)m 
iimlrist^ls 

^'fhr iiilriMliHl iinP'i" nl !hr 
[tLiiiiird pioqiiiin mi Uiill jful '.In 
drnt iK'hiivioi 

Who iMrspniiMhlr toi whjl 

\\\\ Of hri own mdividuiil foir dnd 
' ir\poiuihih(y iM riiiiyinq out Ihr 
sprcihc dilivitirs f)l ihr plan 

flow (ind wilh whom to woik in 
(Mifyini] out Ihr '.prnlu: activiliri - 
()( ihrplafinrd pioijrdm 

(low nrwly \)\mm\ .ii:tivilir'. Ii! 
wilh pioqiam AiWmm lo 
lofin ,1 MfUjlr intrqhitrd pioqun) 
(of stiidrfds 



i| M.ikinq miiHiIh^ M inMmctKi'i.il 
nuitriials ,iv.iil<i[)lr whrn iiri'di;!!^ (o 
rjfiy fitil thr pl,jfinr(j pioiifdm 



I Phjiiiird jclivilir* 
into (ictiOfi 



h,tl wrir ti,iir.ldlrd 



h. Estdhlishifiq .1 [)ioi:rsifof ni.ifuqniirnt 
of Ihr IifUr Imr loi ini[)triiifMi!i'U) 
activities in thr pljn 



fii.Oth^f \\)\m^s\wi:\\\i] 



I, EslabhshinqproOHlufri fof muuiton 
the pflects thai improvi'mrnt actiViH 
arp having 
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^/ CritenaTor Judging Quality 
The Effects of 'Planning and^Evaluatio 



*"ln completing, your assessment of the school program, use this page/or ^ these paragraphs is an "accurate reflectjpn of the effects of piping and 

'judging the. level of. quality of the program jn terms of the effects^of planning evaluation, check th& box directly ^below that description. For juclgments of 

^'andevaluation.DesCrifiti^SQf these effects corresponding to 'lovv/' ''middle/' quality, between low and- middle or bet^feen middle apd high, checl? an 

' and "high" levels of qualify are given in the three paragraphs below, If qne of * appropriate intermediata^box. * ^ 



/, There is evidence that^ members of the 
school sit^ council and'each scHool advisory 
committee and other staff and parents tiave 
little understanding of the purposes and 
requirements of the consolidated afiplication 
programs at the school. There is little agree- 
ment if} goals or expectatiDns far students 
or on what Ihe^ school program .should bs. 
^hose invokd in carrying 'out the 'plan 
, cfinnot de$||i§ tbeir roles alnd respQnsibirh 
ties. if^esouftEs are not allocated to support 
planning. lliere is evidence of little o'ngoing 
planning or preparation for year-end evalu- 
at]orv;and there is little or ho anticipation of 
developing silch capacity this year. 



i 



LOW 



IOj 



There is evidence lhat members Jbf* the 
school site-council and eacjj/chool advisory, 
committee and Qther staff and parents at the 

•school participate 'in plaiirting and evalu- 
atiorf; however, their understanding of the' 
purposes-and requirements of the consoli* 
dated application, programs at tlie school is, 

;;Some^^hat limited. Jhose responsible for 
particular areas of the. program, ace familiar' , 

'with the^'goals and expectation? for students , 
in tl:^$e areas; yet,' Jew people at the school . 

'.are well informed aboufths ■whole range of 
goals and expectations in the plan. Some 
parts of the plan provide clear direction for 
staff and parents,' while others tend to be 

V too general for people to a?t upon. The 
process of ongoing ^planning is not- well 
defined; evaluation information is used pri- 
marily in end-of-the*year planning with little' ■ 
ongoing program modification, 



MIDDLt 



There is evidence that .members of .the 
school site council and each schfiol advisory 
committee and other staff and parents at the 

, school, thoroughlyunderstand the purposes' 
and requirim^ents of the^consolidated appii-. 
cation programs at tl]e school. A high, level 

••,;of agreement h^s been reached j^u goals and 

.^axpectations fpr students and what the 
sqhool program should be in order to meet 
them. Those involved Jn carrying out. the 
plan- have a clear dnderstancling of their roles 
and respor|Sibilities, and sufficient resources 
are allocated; to translateo the plan into 
action*/ The school has established a well 
defined ongoing^lanning process and has 

' developed an orgal^|i'onal framework for, 
and tommitment to,1js^'ng and reliping the 
process. Evaluation information Js analyzed 
and used in ongoing niodification'antl refine- 
nflent of the program. . 

4' '• • ■ 



HIGH 



o 
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, ' opportunities for Improving Planning and tvaluation , 

The phrajes below describe what adults do that affects planning and"* activity was coWueted might profitably be applied in other areas of the 

evaluation Checktfiebox iAmn A if you feel that focusing on an action or program. Caution; While several of the actions^or activities might be helpful, you 

activity Muld be key in improving planning and evaluation. Check the box in should check only the boxes for those which have exceptiona potential for 

column B if you .feel that an action or activity has been particularly effective in improving planning and evaluation; leave the remaining boxes blank. 
, improving planning and evaluation end if you feel that the way the action or 



a. Allocating time and resources for planning and for evaluation | 
activities • ' ' " 



b. Identifyjn^-individuals who are expected to prPvide specific 
leadership for the planning,' on-going planning, andjear-end 

.. evaluation efforts / 

c. Establishing continuirig review'groups for various divisions of 
the program 

/" ' 

d. Making provis^n^'.for monitoring the implementation of the, 
program arid foVassessing the effectiveness of the program as 
implemented: 1 

. ■• fv ' ~ . 

v''- Asking a question in an area of the program in need of 
examination 

. . . ■ ; . 

- Determining wh,at information is important in answering 
the question 

-Deciding how and when this information is best collected 

- Identifying who should review the information 

■ Identifying when and by whom the collected information 
■ will be analyzed 

- Interpreting the results of the analysis in the context of the 
particular situation \ 



e. In considering difficulties in the program, distinguishing 
between flaws, in the design of the program and mishaps or I — 
• confusion in translating the plan into action 



f, Establishing a decision-making process for making program 
modifications which provides for: 



\ 



U 



" Using evaluation results 

- Reconfirming during the year agreements about goals and 
expectations 

-Determining the need for change 

V Developing alternative procedures *^ 

-Selecting among alternatives V 

- Implementing selected procedures 

- Ensuring that the locus for discussion is the SSC/SAC 

- Establishing times at which decisions will be made , 



g. Taking action on opportunities for improvement immediately 
after self-assessment and program review'by district, consor- 
tium, or state review teams 

h. Anticipating end-of-the-year planning for the nk\ year of the^ 
three-year cycle by' identifying early in the second semester 
those divisions of the^ program that will be newly developed 
and those currently being implemented which will likejy 
undergo greatest modification j, 

i. Other actions or activities described in the school plan (please 
' specify) 



Other Iplease specify! 



Work Sheet for Making the Bridge Between Program Assessmenttw 'Planning 



• This work sheet is designed to help you focus on the^elationships of areas or 
. aspects if] one layer of the prograiT|' to those in another layer of the program. 
'.Based, on the assessment model in*' Chapter ], there are seven relationships 
between areas that you 'should consider:- 

1. Ho|/pla/iningandevaluation,affect: • j » 
ai" Translation of the planned program^ into action 

b. Support. , , ■ ' ' 

c. Instruction 

, > 2. How translation of the planned program into action jj^fects: 
«■ ■ a. Support ' ' ' . ' I ' ■ ' 

b. Instruction ; 

- — ' \ — ■ — - 



■ 3, How support affects instruction 
, 4, How instruction affects student groiivth 

For each one of the relationships'; you should attempt to identify the 
.iftiprovement.in the outer layer which' is potentially most important for 
improvement in a layer closer to the student, Use the spacas' on the work sheet 
to write down both the areas or aspects in which student improvement might be 
(Xirsued (left side) ai^d the area or aspect whicPi would be moit significantly 
affected by the improvement (right side), 

\ ■ ■ . • : c ' ''■ 



t 



1. If improvements are made in .these areas . or aspects of planrwng and/or . then the improvement could result in these areas of: 
evaluation ... ■ ' ■ :) j ' , , 

■ , , ■ a. Translation of the planned progr'arti into action 



4 



b. Support 



\ ■ 



i 



c. Instruction 



11 
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2. If improvements are rnade in these aspects of how the planned program is 
translated into action . 



nhen improvement 6ould result in these areas or aspects of: 



\. Su 



pport 



ft b. Instruction 



3. if improvements are made in .hesT^as or aspects of support ... ■ , then improvements in these a'reas o^ aspects of instruction jould result: 



*7 



\ 4. If improvements are made in these areas or aspe 



fdxi of^nstruction . . . then improvements in these areas "of student growth could result: 



V 



use th.s'^pace to indicate any other important relationships of. special for CQnduc^J^g evaluation irtto action, for staff development for translation 
concern to the school. Uh as staff development for planning, translating plans activities: 



tLt.MtNTARY 



11 
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other Publications Available from the Department of Education 

The Handbook for Assessing an hUemenian^ School Program is unc of approximately 400 publications 
that are available from the California Stale Department of Education. Some of the morC recent pubhcations 
or those- most widely used are the following (with those dcvclop<5d specifically for tlie implementation of 
Assembly Bill 65 marked with an asterisk): 

Administration of the School District Risk Manai^cnicnt Program 0977) > 

An Assejisnicnt of the Writing Pcrforinancc of C alifornia liigh School Scrtiors (1 977) ^ 
* Assistance Guide for l oriiiing Program Review Consortia I 1978) . 

Attendanci^ and linrollmcnt Accounting and Reporting (1977) 

B-ibliography of InstinctionaJ Materials tor the l eaching of I reru h (1977) 

BiWiography of instructional Materials for the Teacliring of Portuguese ( 1976) \ > 

^ Bicycle Rules of the Road in Cahfornia (1977). ^ 

Caii^^Vpia Guide to Pjircnt Participation in Driver I ducati<in (1978) 

Ci^Jifofhia Guide to Traffic Safety l-ducation (1976) ' " 

♦California Master Plan for Special I ducatiori (1974) 

California Private School Directory. 1978 

California Public School Directory. 1978 

California Public Schools Selected Statistics. 1976-77 ( 1 97S) 

California School Accounting Manual ( 1978) 

California School VtYectiveness Study ( ! 977) 

Calitornia School Lighting Design and I valuation ( 1978) 

California Teachers Salaries and Salary Schedules. 1977-78 ( 1978) 

Computejr^for Learning ( 1 977) 
♦Discussion Ciuidc for the California School Improvement Program ( 1978) 
*District Master Plan for School Improvement ( 1978) - - 

Di^itrict Paid Insurance Pru^raiiis in California ScIuh)! District.s. 197 7-78 (4978),- 
, I nglish Language I ramework for California Pubhc S/.'hqo]s ( 1976) 

*Lstabhsliing School Site d'our^^ls: "Lhc California Scliool Improvement Program ( 1977) 
(ierietic Conditions: A Resource^i^ook and Instructional Guide ( 1977) 
Guide for Multicultural !:ducation\ Ct)ntent and Context ( 1977). 
(uiide for Ongoing Plaiming ( 1977) 

^Handbook for Assessing an L.lementar> Sclux)! i^rograrn ( 1978) ^ 

Handbook for Reporting and Using Test Results ( 1 976) 

A Handbook Regarding che Privacy and Disclosure of Pupil Records (1978) 

Health Instruction 1 raiiK-uork for California i^7Plic Schools ( 1978) 

Hospitality Occupations Currieuluni Guide ( 1 977) 

Liability Insurance in California I*u!)IiL- Schools ( 1978; 

Pln sical Lducafion for Children, Ages I our Ihruugh Nine (1978) 
^Planning Handbook (1978) 

Report 'i>f the Ad Hoc ( ornmittee on Integnited I ducational Programs (1978) 

Caiifcyrni* School Lnergy Concepts ( 1978) 

Site Management U 977) 

Social Sciences l-ducation 1 rarneuork for Caht'ornia Public Sc!u)ols ( 1975) 
State (iiiidelines for School /Vtliletie Programs (1978) 
Students' Rights and Resp)onsibilitie\ H:indb<.)ok (197j>) 
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Orders should be directed to: 

G:ilitorriia State Dcj-iartnicnt of" lidLicaliori 
P^O. Box 271 

Sacramento. CA ^)5S02 



Rcrnitlaiice on purclKisc order tTUist acconifiaiiy order. Purchase orders without checks are accepted only 
■from governnienl a^gencics in California. Sales tax should be added to all orders from California purchasers. 

A complete list of publications available from the Departtiient tiiay be obtained by writing to the address 
listed above. 
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